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Neagoing Machine Shop 


In fact, without diesel power these boats could hardly 
have been built. 


HIS is one of the deep-sea, all-weather steel 

vessels of the Navy’s new salvage and repair 
fleet. It is literally a fighting ship and a floating 
machine shop combined. Fitted out to provide fire- 
fighting, on-the-spot repairs, and other rescue opera- 
tions, it follows the battle fleet into action and takes 
its chances under fire to save vessels, cargoes and men. 


American Rescue Ships (called ARS in Navy terms) 
are designed also to carry out salvage operations. It 
is estimated that already they have a billion-dollar 
job ahead of them in raising sunken ships and cargoes. 


The design of these unique steel ships with their 
manifold diesel power applications is by Joslyn & 
Ryan of San Francisco. They are built at the Napa, 
California, basin-type shipyard of the Basalt Rock 
Company, and each vessel is scheduled to save and 
recover more than a hundred times its value. Every- 
thing centers in compact diesel-electric power units. 
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BUILDERS OF 


DEPENDABLE 


In the U.S.S. Gear shown above, and in 29 sister 
ships, four Cooper-Bessemer diesels drive generators 
to furnish power for propulsion, for running winches, 
compressors, welding equipment, pumps, drills, press- 
es, machine tools and other auxiliaries. 

For versatile jobs like this, where dependable, long- 
lived, low-cost power units are required, large and 
small, you’ll find Cooper-Bessemer diesels ready to 
do your work. 
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ENGINES FOR 111 YEARS 


HYCAR RAM 
PACKING ELEMENT 


HYCAR RAM 
REAR SEAL 


HEN an oil well lixe the one in 
the picture“ blows out”, chances 
e that expensive tools and machin- 


hardly §ety will be ruined, oil will be wasted, 
" BBhe well will be useless, lives may be 
ost. That’s why, a few years ago, a 
) sister I Dlow-out preventer” was developed. 
- t fits around the drill pipe at the top 
-rators ° ag 
a pf the well, ready to go into action if 
inches, 


he drill hits a high pressure zone 
deep down in the ground. When 
hat happens the preventer closes 
ound the pipe and makes a tight 


press- 


, long- MMseal against pressures as high as 
e and 900 p.s.i. The seal then has to be 
re maintained—even when the pipe 


is being rotated while adjustments 


i 


are being made—for 6 to 9 hours. 

Hycar synthetic rubber was selected 
for the resilient sealing element—and 
for good reasons. Hycar is able to 


provide the right combination of prop- . 


erties needed for this job—oil and 
gas resistance, abrasion resistance, 
ability to stay resilient. These and 
other properties of Hycar synthetic 
rubbers are listed in the box at the 
right. They tell why men throughout 
industry are learning that Hycar is 
the right material for pump and valve 
packings, grommets, diaphragms, 
vibration dampeners, hose and scores 
of other industrial applications. 
Hycar Chemical Co., Akron 8, Obio. 


Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithtlic Rubbers 


RING 


HYCAR RESILIENT PACKINGS 
PREVENT COSTLY OIL WELL “BLOWOUTS” 


roperties which make this possible have many applications in all industry 


Check These Superior Features 
of Hycar 
1. EXTREME OIL RESIST ANCE— insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 
2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—vup to 
250° F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 


3. at oe greater than 

énoniien cotp FLOW—even at elevated 
temperatures. 

5. LOW =e FLEXIBILITY —down to 

6, LIGHT ee to 25% lighter than 
many other synthetic rubbers. 


7. AGE RESISTANCE — extremely resisten! te 
er cracking from oxidation. 


Free—write for your copy of the new pocket-size i!ycar Glossary of commonly used synthetic rubber terminology. 


7 spustRIAL rubber products usually get severe ser- 
vice-—rock and coal conveyors handle heavy loads and rough, 
jagged lumps; air hose is often dragged over rock or concrete 
or steel beams and must withstand high pressures and oil from 
the compressor; some power drives place terrific sudden shocks 
and strains on transmissiom belting. Republic technologists, 
through long experience exclusively in mechanical rubber prod- 
ucts, design and construct Republic belting and hose to meet 
these specific needs. They select the synthetic rubber with the 
desired characteristics, reinforce chemically and mechanically 
the belt or hose, and build the product to high quality stand- 
ards. Never has quality meant so much, so be sure that indus- 
trial belts or hose you buy will “take it.” Consult your near- 
by Republic Distributor. 
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yrnes Charts the Course 


The man to watch in the coming 
ar is James F. Byrnes, director of the 
hice of War Mobilization & Recon- 
sion. Now operating under a broad 
islative charter instead of executive 
der, Bymes is taking his new respon- 
‘pilities—and his new authority—very 
eriously. 

In the past two months, he has been 
wuilding up a hand-picked staff. This 
nofficial cabinet is assuming more and 
ore control of operations as well as 
volicy. Its members have more author- 
ity in some respects than regular cabinet 
officers. 


1 
<!—Britis 


\ ( rid: ~ 


Reports to Congress, Too 


fanager, Py Byrnes’ present position is something 
isin aa ui i e political history of the 
y R Lani United States. Although he reports to 
Xaymond 4M President Roosevelt, he also reports to 
* McCauicff Congress quarterly, and Congress will 
Pinan’ Wag hold him accountable for carrying out 


the various loosely worded objectives of 
the George act, which put OWMR on 
a statutory basis. 

To a still uncertain extent, therefore, 


Judd © Stoll 
ibor, M. § 
W ashington 
t Hamilton, 


SSISt- . . 
c yore he is independent of the President who 
ice, Arthugim™ originally established the office, set its 
| 'T. Town policy, and named Byres to direct it. 
“t; Do Ml” ‘The law assures Byrnes of two years’ 
ibraria , 
tenure, and legal experts doubt that 
Van Vim Roosevelt could displace him in the 
John MM unlikely event of a clash between the 
> a two. 
ashington 
ts through. 
itin Ancsfij/ Power Over War Agencies 
ay 5 Byrnes’ charter gives him final au- 
a x. thority over manpower, war production, 
randall «[M reconversion of government and indus- 
tk, H. EMM try. War agencies—-WPB, OPA, and the 
Te others—will report to him directly. So 
gn, 


will the reconversion agencies. 


te Besides tightening his grip on opera- 
=e tions, Byrnes will take on the job of 
(8€R EE reshuffling the war agencies and rede- 
we ee esp their spheres. His charter author- 
McGraw izes him to study the emergency organ- 
ATION izations with an eye to “simplification, 
330 W consolidation, or elimination,” a phrase 
raw, Jt that makes many officials wince. Par- 
ese" I ticularly, he is to concentrate on the 
cGrow, #™ Various agencies that have cut them- 
"| Ss" selves a slice of the manpower problem. 
Business 

~ oa | Wide Grant of Authority 

a yeor. 

J class Old-line government departments re- 
2A’ I main independent of Byres as far as 
>yright regular operations are concerned, but 


y. Ince they have to carry out his orders “‘ex- 
1944 
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peditiously”” whenever war production 
or reconversion is involved. When these 
fields overlap others, Byrnes is likely to 
get the benefit of the doubt. 

The Attorney General, for instance, 
is directed to make surveys to determine 
any factors which may tend to eliminate 
competition or strengthen monopoly 
during the war or in the transition to 
peace. Wendell Berge, head of the Jus- 
tice Dept.’s Antitrust Division, is now 
writing the report for his chief. This 
report will clear through Byrnes before 
it goes to Congress. 


Indicates a Tight Grip 


The key men on Byrnes’ staff are all 
familiar figures in the Washington scene 
and powerful men in the agencies from 
which the were drafted. Their appoint- 
ment signifies that Byrnes will not use 
his. authority to initiate any violent 
changes in policy. But it also signifies 
that OWMR will keep a tight grip on 
war production and reconversion plan- 
ning. 

Maj. Gen. Lucius Clay, who was di- 
rector of procurement for the Army 
Service Forces, has become Byrnes’ 
deputy on war production. This puts 
him directly over WPB, and as long as 
he stays there it is a safe bet that there 
will be no letup in the war production 
drive. 

William Haber of the War Man- 
power Commission is elevated over his 
former chief, Paul V. McNutt, to be- 
come Byrnes’ top adviser on manpower. 

J. B. Hutson moves from the War 
Food Administration to be OWMR’s 
agriculture executive. Hutson has also 
been operating informally as an assistant 
to Fred M. Vinson, Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director. 


To Plan Coordination 


Top man on coordination of recon- 
version planning will be Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, who moves up to Byrnes’ staff 
in OWMR from WPB’s ed of 
Planning & Statistics. Blaisdell is a for- 
mer staff member of the now defunct 
National Resources Planning Board, and 
many officials think that as time goes‘on, 
OWMR will have to take on some of 
the broad-gage planning functions that 
the old board handled. 

Its more immediate job, however, 
is to set up the machinery for coordi- 
nated action between agencies dealing 
with reconversion—for instance, between 
WPB and OPA on the question of pric- 
ing reconversion goods. 


Livestock Ceilings in Sight 


With the meat rationing question 
already decided by Economic Stabiliza 
tion Director Fred Vinson in favor of 
the Office of Price Administration, th 
War Food Administration at midwee} 
seemed to be losing out in its fight to 
prevent price ceilings on live cattk 
(BW—Dec.23'44,p17). 

Vinson appeared ready to give OPA 
the nod to slap price limits on liv: 
stock, although western cattle raisers 
were still stalling for time. 

This is the essence of the OPA plan 
as explained to cattle men in Chicago 

(1) OPA, under Vinson’s orders, wil! 
issue a regulation making it a_ price 


. violation for any packer to pay abov 


the stabilization range for cattle. 

(2) The top of this range will b: 
pegged at $17.50 per cwt. in Chicago 
as against the present quasiceiling of 
$16, but there will be no increase in 
retail and wholesale prices. To help 
packers make both ends meet, subsid\ 
payments on good and choice beef will 
be upped 50¢ a cwt. 

(3) WEA will instruct OPA to issuc 
an allocation order, limiting the amount 
of good and choice beef that any one 
packer can slaughter. 


& 
War News Influences Food 


The over-all civilian food supply isn’t 
much worse than it has been for the 
past several months—but the war news 
is. 

War Food Administration success 
fully fought off OPA’s demands for 
more rationing of processed foods and 
meat until the going in Europe got 
really tough. Now Economic Stabiliza 
tion Director Fred M. Vinson figures 
that the home front is psychologically 
primed for a general tightening 

That’s why he approved OPA’s action 
this week which (1) canceled all red 
and blue stamps validated before Dec 
1, and all sugar stamps except No. 34 
(2) restored five popular canned vege 
tables and almost all meat current!) 
point-free to rationing; (3) raised the 
ration value of butter; and (4) sharply 
reduced the amount of sugar available 
to restaurants and hotels, industrial 
users, and home canners in 1945 

The supply outlook on meat, butte: 
and sugar (BW—Dec.9’44,p7) has det 
riorated somewhat in recent weeks 
The canned goods situation is substan 
tially what it was last September when 
officials, who were gambling on a break 


5 


waiting 


STRANGE AS IT SEEMS, during the very 
years when no civilian passenger cars 
were being made, automotive progress 
rushed ahead. 


How could this happen? The an- 
swer is surprisingly simple. 

An automobile is fundamentally a 
machine for transforming gasoline in- 
to transportation. Thus if gasoline is 
improved — and automobile engines 
utilize this improvement—then auto- 
motive progress has been made. 


This is exactly what has happened 


The machinery for making automobiles was stopped by the red 
light of war... but automotive progress actually was speeded up 


during the war years. In order to meet 
military requirements for high-octane 
gasoline, the petroleum industry has 
built up a tremendous high-octane 
capacity. With the end of the war, 
large quantities of high-octane com- 
ponents will be immediately available 
for general use in civilian gasoline. 
When automotive engineers design 


ETHYL 


+ the Green lic 


CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to improve the 


antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 


passenger car engines to utilize ths 
improved gasoline, they will thus cre- 
ate basically better automobiles. Such 
cars will be far better...in performana 
and economy as well as in appearance. 


Along with the improvement in 
passenger cars, you may also expect 
parallel progress in commercial e1- 
gines. The opportunities for substar- 
tial improvement in the performance 
and economy of trucks and buses are 
as great as those for passenger cars. 


oo 


Wartime progress by America's petroleum industry has paved 


the way for fundamental progress in post-war automobile engine design. 


ize this 
1US Cre 
s. Such 
rman 
arance. 
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the wat and looking at the larder 
ough politically tinted spectacles, 
»k many processed foods off ration- 
, (BW —Sep.9'44,p7). 


° 
sal Strike Held Unlikely 


Solid Fuels Administration for 
iat is Prvierer’ optimistic about the 

ces for avoiding a strike when the 
between coal operators and the 
ited Mine Workers expires Apr. |. 
act negotiations have already be- 


gun, and SFAW feels now that a strike 
will be avoided, or, at the worst, limited 
to two or three days’ duration. 

A strike of a week or longer would 
be disastrous. Harold L. Ickes, fuel ad- 
ministrator, predicted recently (on the 
basis of production in the first nine 
months of the coal-year ending next 
Mar. 31) that the national stockpile 
on that date would be about 57,000,000 
tons, or less than a month’s supply. 

Since the U.M.W. operates on the 
basis of “no contract-no work,” coal 
will stop coming out of the ground 


automatically Apr. 1 unless a new cor 
tract has been closed, or an extension 
of the old contract agreed upon. 


* 
ODT Alert on Used Cars 


Bad news from Europe is reviving 
the possibility of used car rationing 
Office of Defense Transportation off 
cials have no immediate plans but ar 
watching the headlines. 

If the Allies fail to get a break within 
a few weeks, chances are better than 


_ No more critical or important 
work schedule has ever faced a new 
Congress than that which will be 
laid before the 79th when it con- 
yenes next Wednesday. 
@ Vehicle for Peace—The new Con- 
7 almost certainly will decide the 
te and shape of the international 
organization, which must get 
is nation’s support if it is to suc- 
ceed. Also, a score of important 
‘measures designed to meet postwar 
problems and continue wartime oper- 
ations will have to be acted upon. 

Insofar as international questions 
are concerned, eyes will be on the 
Senate. There is not a chance of 
changing the Constitution to satisfy 
the demand of the House that it be 
given a voice in treaty ratification, a 
power now held solely by the Senate. 

The makeup of the Senate imme- 
diately after the elections appeared 
definitely to favor full American col- 
laboration with other members of 
the United Nations in an all-out 
fight against future aggression. Re- 
cent developments in Greece, Italy, 
and on the Polish issue, however, 
have had a chilling effect in the Sen- 
ate, and pro-Administration leaders 
are hopeful that results of the com- 
ing conference of the Big ‘Three may 
counteract this setback. 
eFriendly But Tough—Generally 
speaking, the new Congress will be 
more friendly to President Roose- 
velt than was its predecessor. But it 
won’t be stampeded into action, and 
much of the Administration’s domes- 
tic legislative program will find tough 
sledding. 

Facing stiffest opposition will be 
so-called New Deal measures—pro- 
posals to extend during the postwar 
period various programs high in the 


favor of prewar Administration lead- 
ers. 

Liberals under the banner of out- 

going Vice-President Henry A. Wal- 
lace will put on a strong drive for 
legislation to support a postwar full- 
employment program. ‘The plan con- 
templates a two-budget system:. one 
covering ordinary government opera- 
tions; the other providing jobs for 
those whom private enterprise has 
not absorbed. 
@ Piecemeal Process—Cradle-to-the- 
grave social security legislation is 
more likely to come piecemeal over 
a series of years, than in one compre- 
hensive measure. It is probable that 
present Social Security benefits will 
be extended to several large groups of 
workers not now covered. 

A drive will begin shortly for a 
permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee, but odds now are 
strongly against it. 

Roosevelt’s request for a series of 
little T'VA’s and especially for a 
Missouri River Authority (BW—Nov. 
18°44,p20) faces heavy fire and may 
be rejected. 

Prospects for the St. Lawrence 
river project, so long as it is not 
submitted in treaty form, are nil, 
with the same geographical split over 
the issue remaining intact. 

A bitter fight is shaping up over a 

new farm security act. 
e Hand Is Strengthened—Support 
gained by Roosevelt in the elections 
will, on the other hand, stiffen Ad- 
ministration forces in their fight 
against other proposals. In this cate- 
gory are attempts to weaken wage 
stabilization; also legislation that 
would exempt insurance companies 
from the antitrust laws. 

A few middle-of-the-road measures, 


Heavy Labors—and Stiff Battles—Confront Congress 


which seem likely of enactment after 
some study and compromise, includc 
extension of the price control act 
and of the Smaller War Plants 
Corp., both of which would expire 
July 1; a new civil aeronautics act 
patterned after agreements reached 
at the Chicago conference; a new 
federal communications act; and pro 
visions for postwar continuation and 
expansion of the Hull reciprocal 
trade agreement program. 

© Certain of Adoption—A start on 
the postwar public works pool was 
made by the last Congress and will 
probably be completed by the 79th 
To augment the flood control and 
highways programs authorized this 
year, Congress is certain to adopt the 
omnibus rivers and harbors bill, a 
bill to match local funds for a nation 
wide airport construction program, 
and a federal-aid program for a wide 
variety of projects now being planned 
by the states, cities, and smaller polit 
ical subdivisions to combat postwar 
unemployment. 

The request by War Food Admin 

istrator Marvin Jones for a $2,000,- 
000,000 boost in Commodity Credit 
Corp. funds for continuing support 
of farm prices will start a long fight 
over postwar methods of maintain- 
ing farm income. 
e Taxes Hang on War—The tax situ 
ation will remain in suspense until 
a clearer picture of war prospects, in 
Europe at least, has been obtained 
Sen. Walter F. George’s proposal to 
cut all income taxes 10% in 1945 as 
an interim measure of relief—if war 
prospects improve—will get a cold 
reception from the Administration 
unless there’s a dramatic turn which 
brings the end of the European war 
into unmistakable view. 
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Better Heating 
With Rationed Fuel 


There’s only. one way to obtain better 


heating with less fuel...One way to 
assure even heat throughout your build- 
ing. And that’s by installing an automatic- 
ally controlled steam heating system... 
One that will stretch your rationed fuel 
to every part of the building. 


The Webster Moderator S of Steam 
Heating is automatically controlled. 
There’s never any waste of rationed fuel, 
because just enough steam is delivered to 
each radiator to keep you comfortable at 
that particular time. Even temperatures 
are always maintained. 


The Webster Moderator System has just 
four control elements—an Outdoor,Ther- 
mostat, a Main Steam Control Valve, a 
Manual Variator and a Pressure Control 
Cabinet. These “controls” of the Webster 
System assure increased comfort and econ- 
omy in modern steam heating. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat from the fuel 
consumed: This is the result found from 
thousands of surveys made by Webster 
Engineers. 


If you’re interested in learning how profit- 
able it can be to change your present sys- 
tem into a Webster Moderator System, 
write for “Performance Facts”. This free 
booklet describes 268 Webster System 
installations and the savings they are 
effecting. Write Department BW-12 


The Webster Outdoor Thermostat 
automatically changes heating rate 
when outdoor temperature changes. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heati 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 

In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


pgs 
CONTROL AUTOMATIC 


50-50 that used cars will be on the 
ration list by next spring, because the 
prospect of new car production getting 
under way in 1945 will then be prac- 
tically nil. 


A recent Office of War Information | 


survey, pointing up the gradual concen- 
tration of usable cars in the hands of 
nonessential drivers (BW —Dec.23'44, 
p42), provides the documentation for 
rationing when, as, and if. 


co 
Dewey Will Try Again 


Republican leaders who met with 
Thomas E. Dewey in New York last 
week are convinced that the governor 
will be an active, avowed candidate for 
the 1948 G.O.P. presidential nomina- 
tion; that he won’t wait for the nomina- 
tion to seek him out as he did in 1944. 

Dewey's first hurdle will be to win 
renomination as governor in 1946, 
which will be easy, and to win reelec- 
tion, probably against Sen. James M. 
Mead, which may be difficult. 

His second hurdle will be to per- 
suade his party to renominate a loser, 
which it has never done in the past. 

Dewey already is beginning to ex- 
perience some of the difficulties and 
some of the coolness which the late 
Wendell Willkie encountered in at- 
tempting to assert authority as national 
party leader. Republican members of 
Congress are already showing that they 
intend to share very sparingly, indeed, 
their authority as framers of party 
policy. 

* 


Berths for Internationalists 


Senate Republicans are expected to 
add two of their leading international- 
ists to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. One of the appointments will 
go to Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, 
and since Robert A. Taft of Ohio pre- 
fers to remain on the Finance, Banking, 
and Labor committees, the second va- 
cancy is due to go to Sen. Chan Gurney 
of South Dakota. Both are supporters 
of American membership in the pro- 
jected new league of United Nations. 
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To Gen. Dwight David Eisenhower 
falls the prime task of 1945—an Allied 
victory in Europe. Last week over- 
—, was dissipated with the 
change in Wehrmacht tactics, and Gen. 
Eisenhower's call for Allied “resolution 
and effort’’ was an order of the day for 
the home front as well as the battle- 
fields (page 9). 


“The Trackless 
Train” System. 


A Mercury “Banty’ 
Bas tractor pul 
long train of 
*A-310" trailers. 


With the Mercury “Trackless Train’ 
one man can do the work of many — ané 
deliver more tonnage in less time, for 
less cost. 

Keeps loads rolling because “The 
Trackless Train” keeps them on wheels, 
ready for long or short hauls, free of 
any fixed track. The tractor can be de 
tached for other jobs while the trailers 
are loaded or unloaded. No lost time 
...no wasted motion! 

Regardless of the size of the load, 
“The Trackless Train” takes it simply 
by adding or removing trailers. 

Moving materials quickly and at low 
cost will be imperative in postwar pro 
duction. It will pay you to investigate 
“The Trackless Train” NOW. Request 
Bulletin 7-11, 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4146 S HALSTED ST., 
CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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America’s budget—money, manpower, and materials—now is based on the 
calculation of two wars running indefinitely. 

The unhappy turn of events on the German frontier is bound to alter all 
planning. This is true no matter how speedily Gen. Eisenhower and his armies 
retrieve the situation and relieve the outlook at New Year. 

There will be no more Army men saying, “We'll be through in Europe 
by such and such a time.” 

Meanwhile, we have spent more than 244 billions of dollars on war since 
July 1, 1940. Federal debt, in the same period, has risen from 43 billions to 
230. The tide’s turn, long awaited, is not yet. 

The national debt, at its present rate of rise, will top 250°billions long 
before midyear and will approach 300 billions by the end of 1945. 

* 
Over-all business is likely to come out of its creeping decline and at least level 
off as a result of the changed fortunes of war. 

There will be more shifts in Army orders due to battle experience. These 
shifts will hamper industry as have the frequent changes in needs and specifi- 
cations over the last twelve months. 

However, many programs that were scheduled to go down will now go 
up, at least temporarily. These are the programs in which we have notably 
increased our skills, can step up volume most rapidly. 

Moreover, war production will call for more activity from industries 
only indirectly on war jobs—steel mills, railroads, utilities. 

° 
We now face the war's leanest year for civilians. We gambled on recon- 
version by the end of 1944 and lost (BW—WMar.11'44,p9). 

Even the “essential’’ programs already scheduled by WPB’s Office of 
Civilian Requirements are beginning to suffer. 

Production of passenger car tires, originally set at 8,000,000 casings 
for the first quarter, has already beer: scaled down to 5,000,000. In addi- 
tion, the January consumer allocation is only 1,800,000, off 10% from 
December. 

People in the steel industry are saying, behind their hands, that one 
way to get manpower for other steel products would be to cut tinplate. (This 
also would free facilities for rolling light-gage products.) 

Rail tonnages already have been dropped somewhat from the original 
600,000 first-quarter tonnage. Steel men expect a further scaledown. 

Farm equipment, which has felt shortages of steel and of components, 
faces further steel troubles. The program already is lagging by 25%. 

The supply situation in many chemicals has been tightening. 

Everyone knows what has been going on in consumers’ nondurables; 
the tightened food rationing and this week’s WPB freeze on cotton carded 
yarns emphasize a situation that’s too clear to need discussion. 

+ 


OPA’‘s hold on prices right now is strengthened by the German war, but the 
long-term outlook isn’t too heartening. 

Patriotism helps hold the line for the present; less goods for longer 
builds up the old ‘‘hot money”’ danger. People want to spend (BW—Dec.23 
‘44,p10); look at New York’s 33% rise in department store sales for the 
week ended Dec. 23 compared to the corresponding period last year. 


The Dept. of Commerce now puts 1944 consumer expenditures (on 
services as well as goods) at $97,000,000,000 against $91,500,000,000 the 
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year before and $61,700,000,000 in 1939. Production of consumers’ goods 
has been large and we have drawn on stocks; yet much of the 1944 rise in 
expenditures must be attributed to bidding up of prices. 

The Commerce Dept. figures that people were able to get more food in 
1944 than in 1943 and that they got about the same amount of clothing. 
Everything hinges, more than ever, on manpower—how much the Army has 
to take and how much can be channeled into war industry. 

November's drop of about 91,000 in factory employment approximately 
equaled the average decline of 100,000 a month for the last 13 months. 
And now industry faces further draft inroads in the 26-30 age bracket. 

The Army, however, is doing something to aid munitions production 
that it always promised but never did for reconversion: It is cutting back so 
as to get the most good out of the manpower released. 

This comes to light in the current contraction of 50-caliber machine gun 
output. Army is slicing so as to release 6,000 workers in Syracuse, Utica, and 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; and Plymouth, Mich. 

Buffalo, for example, has 20 plants on the U. S. Employment Service 
critical list. In addition, Chevrolet’s three Buffalo plants will need to boost 
employment from 9,000 to 18,000 by June for aircraft engines. 

& 
Production sidelight: Steel scrap prices have turned around after their recent 
sinking spell (BW—Sep.9'44,p21). 

From September through mid-November, steel mills saw a real shrinkage 
in the heap of piled-up orders. Now all that is changed. 

Iron Age reports this week that new orders in December apparently 
jumped 15% over the November level. 

. 


Our transportation system, which had appeared to be over the hump (BW— 
Nov.11'44,p9), now faces new problems. 

The volume of traffic toward the East is almost certain to increase once 
more. Meantime, there is the steady push to ever higher levels on western 
runs as the tempo of the Pacific war accelerates. 

The situation is particularly critical in oil. All forms of transport are 
being used to the utmost, and movement still doesn’t provide any margin over 
military needs, says the Petroleum Administrator's office. 

Office of Defense Transportation is surveying the tank truck situation. 
It wants no idle trucks, wants in fact to get 130 hours-a-week operation out 
of all such vehicles. If any are standing still for, want of tires, ODT intends 
to get new rubber for the operators. 

* 
Here’s a tip to those who are figuring on big postwar expansion in frozen 
foods (page 62): 

The business can be set back by refrigerator people to their own ultimate 
disadvantage. 

Suppose demand for mechanical refrigerators is met, for a couple of 
years after production starts again, with models very similar to prewar vin- 
tages. That would mean relatively little space for storing frozen foods. 

Experts in the Dept. of Agriculture, deeply interested in the outlook for 
frozen vegetables, fruits, and meats, urge refrigerator manufacturers to 
enlarge evaporator space just as soon as they modify their models. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week 


Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . . *230.7 #2308 230.7. 235.1 236.3 
pRODUCTION 
Stecl Ingot Operations (% of capacity)............ 02... cece cece eee eens 91.2 96.3 96.3 95.7 86.3 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks......... 2... 2.6.6 cece cece eee eeee 21,100 21,445 18,295 19,385 15,570 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $4,055 $4,419 $4,425 $5,608 $5,403 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). ...................000005 4,616 4,563 4,369 4,325 4,295 
Cinde Se me, BIUOD DEE)... cece cence eres cecee 4,729 4,696 4,736 4,583 4,363 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ..... 0.2... . cee cece eee ee eens 1,667 1,988 2,030 2,050 2,117 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 80 82 86 82 75 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...............20sceeeeeee 45 50 58 65 52 
in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)...................00005 $25,280 $25,163 $24,881 $22,293 $20,382 
t Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +17% 423% +13% +3% 41% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..................0000eeveee 15 33 17 25 21 
PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)...............0005 253.7 2524 2485 2496 246.6 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 166.3 1663 1646 165.7 160.6 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... ee ee ee 


{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton).............,.c. ccc cece ceeeeeees $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
{Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, tun)..............0--ee cece cece eeeeee $19.17 $19.17. $17.08 $19.17 $19.17 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).............. 006-00 e eee eee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
tWheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).......... 2.5... -- 0 see eeeeeee $1.63 $1.63 $1.59 $1.55 $1.63 
{Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).......... 2... 6-660 cece cece eee ees 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).......... 2.0.0... 00.0 e0 eee 21.60¢ 21.57¢  21.40¢ 21.72¢ 19.78¢ 
ED 6 clini aon «5 ain gn nwe hing ives sccksocbaee Nee $1.340 $1.340 $1.340 $1.340 $1.295 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)......... 2.6... .0cceeceeeees 22.50¢  22.50¢  22.50¢  22.50¢  22.50¢ 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............006 0c eee eees 103.8 1049 101.6 102.8 91.7 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.48% 3.489% 3.51% 3.58% 3.81% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.70% 2.70% 2.71% 2.73% 2.74% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 100% 100% 100% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 4% 4% 4% 3% 4-3 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks......................- 35,104 35,867 39,169 36,426 34,185 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 59,881 59,524 54,222 51,152 49,950 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,494 6,420 6,300 5,939 6,486 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks................. 00000000 c eee 4,173 4,132 2,664 2,031 1,924 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 43,786 43,551 39,929 37,832 36,169 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks..................0.0000005 2,950 2,944 2,863 2,904 2,784 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 1,300 1,300 1,100 1,213 919 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 20,113 19,311 19,341 15,786 12,459 
* Preliminary, week ended December 23. + Revised. + Ceiling fixed by government. 8 Date for Latest Week’ on each series om request. 
250 
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We eat Stainless steel ! 


Food of this kind is our sole support. We live by and with it, 
sleep with it, dream about it. Thus, we have learned a great 
deal about stainless steels. Not only how to produce them, 
but how to select and how to work them! Stainless can bring 
to your product increased saleability, enduring and endearing 
beauty, strength plus lightness, and almost endless life. In 
plant equipment its resistance to corrosion means fewer shutdowns. 
Applications in the home and in industry are almost infinite. 
Let us place our specialized knowledge at your command; you will 
find it profitable to draw upon it. Just write to Rustless Iron 
and Steel Corporation, Baltimore 13, Maryland. Sales 
offices in principal cities, 
distributors everywhere. 
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The steel industry was prepared this 
met BR ck for an Office of Price Administra- 


on rejection of a general steel price 
se, in favor of minor increases on se- 
ted products. It has been expecting 
hat kind of sequel to the “selective” 
age grant by the National War Labor 
oard last month. In any event, it fig- 
red that the price decision, like the 
age decision, would contribute little 
» a forecast of reconversion and postwar 
osts and prices for steel, and so, by 
recedent, for all industry. But there 
re other factors in the current situa- 
ion that help in such a forecast. 

Yield vs. Cost—A “selective” price 
ward was seen in prospect as just about 
e offer that OPA made to the steel 
ompanies two months ago on their 
briginal request for a general advance. 

e industry at that time declined the 
alf-loaf (or the crumbs, to be nearer 
he mark) for fear it would open the 
way to a broad wage hike. Now the 
steel men are taking what they can get. 

Advance guesses were that the yield 

0 the steel companies would run around 
$50,000,000—less than 2% of the cur- 
rent return on all steel products—as 
against an annual wage cost increase of 
around +$100,000,000 to meet the 
INWLB award. This merely promised 
to build up greater pressure on the 
reconversion-price issue. 
* Profit Margins Cut—There is no ques- 
tion that steel profit margins have been 
squeezed during the war, nor that the 
pinch will be carried over after the war 
unless prices are raised. 

Even before the latest wage increase, 
steel-making costs had risen more than 
20% since 1939. Primarily this was 
due to a better-than40% increase in 
average hourly steel wages, arising from 
straight-time awards in 1941 and 1942, 
and to overtime, upgrading, and similar 
factors since then. Coal has gone up 
more than 25%, and ore costs have 
moved up, too. 

The one saving feature has been 
the companies’ ability to spread over- 
head costs over a capacity volume. 
eA Prices Rise—Except for 
OPA’s piecemeal revisions, among 
which the new one was expected to be 
by far the most significant, official steel 


hat Price Steel After Victory? 


Chances for a 5% to 10% general rise in prices after the 
sfeat of Germany seem to be fairly strong, but application of 
ny boost will depend on strength of the postwar market. 


prices haven’t changed during the war, 
having been frozen in 1941 at what 
were still the 1939 levels. 

Actual returns to the companies have 
increased, however. Varying conces- 
sions from official prices normally made 
in peacetime competitive markets have 
been withdrawn. This has increased 
average prices by 8% or 9%. 

Also, the war demand for specialty 
products has cushioned steel earnings. 
Specialties carry extra charges above 
basic prices to make up for the added 
costs they impose. But these “extras” 
are geared to low-unit output, and the 
mass wartime demand for alloys, tubing, 


and similar specialties has lowered costs 
while the companies have retained th« 
extras. This eee has lifted average 
returns on steel tonnage by 10 to 
15%, though, of course, some part of 
that involves above-base costs. 

@ Above Prewar Prices—In addition to 
all this, steel company earnings have 
been fortified by the assured profit of 
the ordnance and shipbuilding work, 
which now bulks very large in the steel 
industry’s total business. 

However, while over-all industry earn 
ings might provide no basis for any OPA 
adjustment, steel’s cost position with r 
spect to basic products is fundamentall; 
different—and many of these products 
had been sold at a loss prior to this 
week’s change in price schedules 

Looking 5 ee] it is practically certain 
that the prewar concessions will not be 
restored, and for this reason alone post 
war steel prices will top prewar levels 
But some of OPA’s premium pric 
awards in special war cases will not hold 
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NEW LINES FOR WAR PRODUCTION 


With truck tires among critical Army needs, 50 soldiers check in at the 
Buffalo plant of Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. to lend a hand and alleviate a 
manpower shortage. The imperative demand for tires—linked to the Nazi 
counterattack in Belgium—resulted this week in a sharp curtailment of 
civilian tire quotas to release more manpower and plant facilities for vital war 
production. In addition, War Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes, hard 
put to keep workers at war jobs, put the screws on manufacturers to force 
compliance with employment ceilings and hiring regulations. Violators are 
threatened with loss of priority ratings and allocations of materials (page 88). 


Banks in eleven western states, led 
by California’s influential Bank of 
America, have combined informally 
to finance all types of consumer 

oods, ially eastern products 
that will flood e war-rich Lae pop- 
ulous West as rapidly as manufac- 
turing restrictions are eased. 
@ Widespread Credit—Bank of Amer- 
ica financing rates and methods, 
which have proved successful in Cali- 
fornia, will set the pattern. 

The banking group will offer east- 
ern manufacturers a uniform financ- 
ing and credit plan effective in 835 
bank branches in 550 western cities 
and towns. 

Bank of America, dominant in 
the western banking group, had not 
made public announcement of the 
plan at midweek, pending a survey 
of eastern manufacturer reactions. 
Several manufacturers are under- 
stood to have already agreed to 


Western Banks Plan Consumer Financing 


these new bank financing proposals. 
eTo § Position The 
credit plan is expected to boom the 
og loan business of participant 
nks, as well as strengthen the 
banks in competing after the war 
with their business arch-enemy—the 
org finance company (BW—Dec. 
’44,p70). 

The banks are convinced that they 
are not apt to run afoul antitrust 
laws. The banking combination is 
said to have evolved without signed 
agreements concerning financing 
rates and methods that will be used. 
@To Act As Guide—Participant 
banks constitute a group that has 
witnessed the success of Bank of 
America commodity financing rates 
and methods and has pari e g with- 
out cost or interlocking agreement, 
Bank of America’s offer of its ex- 
perience as a guide for financing 
methods in the eleven-state area. 


up in the face of a return to competi- 
tive conditions. A return to basic prod- 
ucts will certainly cut off the premium 
ield from “extras” and, of course, war 
ear will halt. 
© 12% Gap—Thus, a gap of more than 
10% between the over-20% rise in costs 
and the under-10% rise in prices would 
have to be closed to restore prewar 
profit margins. The difference between 
the recent NWLB wage award and 
OPA’s price decision was counted on to 
widen this another 2%. 

But not all the wartime cost advances 
can be expected to carry over into the 
postwar period. Overtime will end, and 
some downgrading of labor will occur. 
Also, output per man-hour is apt to be 
higher than it was before the war as the 
industry concentrates production on its 
newest and best equipment. 

At best, output per man-hour has 

probably held only steady during the 
war despite uncritical estimates of gains 
which fail to take into account the vast 
shifts in product composition from 
peace to war output. 
@Say 10% Rise Needed—As things 
stand, the steel companies estimate that 
they need something like a 10% gen- 
eral rise in prices to restore prewar 
profit margins. If basic wages are boosted 
after Germany’s defeat—as has been 
widely suggested—that will raise the 
estimate. 

But—and this is the key to the whole 
reconversion-price issue—industry earn- 
ings will not make an argument for a 
general pri€e advance until the cut- 
backs due with Germany’s defeat slash 


16 


steel companies’ war work, their re- 
turns on extras, and their ingot opera- 
tions. And, complain the competitive, 
‘tonnage-minded” steel men “Who ever 
heard of raising prices on a declining 
demand?” Yet that exception to eco- 
nomic law is precisely what may occur. 
@ How About ions?—Nub of the 
problem will be the extent of the drop 
im steel operations after victory in 
Europe. A 40% over-all munitions cut- 
back would probably reduce steel com- 

ny work in ordnance and shipbuilding 
* more than half, and would cer- 
tainly pare away the bulk of the pre- 
mium steels now paying extras. But as 
for the ingot rate itself, opinion varies. 

Many in both WPB and the in- 
dustry feel that the rate could well go 
below 50% of capacity in three mania 
or so after victory over Germany. Their 
argument is predicated not only upon a 
sharp cut in the war uses of steel—with 


civilian uses — by a margin 
to take up the slack—but also on heavy 
consumption from inventory. Total 


steel inventory, including work in proc- 
ess by producers of finished munitions, 
is figured at about 20,000,000 tons of 
finished steel—though no precise esti- 
mates are possible. 

e Effect on Inventory—One clew to the 
situation is that under the Controlled 
Materials Plan, a 60-day inventory is 
permissible, and spread throughout all 
industry, this would mean better than a 
10,000,000-ton stockpile. Extra allow- 
ances in stocks, due to the continuing 
shortages of vital components, to- 
gether with hoarding practices never 
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es ap halted by CMP, 
tories of the steel producers : 
and the surplus steel stocks . 
war contracts would account { 
ance of the 20-million guess. 
argued that with a third of ¢ inve 
tory potentially usable in civi’ in py 
ucts, the tendency right after .-£ p 
would be for war contractors |. us J 
their inventories while civilj 2004 
producers were still holding oft ‘he Mat 
ket pending complete reconve sion, 
© 75% Rate Expected—More tealig, 
observers, however, generally figure on 
a drop in the steel-making tate 4 
around 75%, tending to discount bot, 
the size and the pace of the inventop 
depletion. Such an estimate figur 
that inventory consumption might 
tain an annual rate of only 5,000, 
finished tons against the 20,(00,0q) 
tons suggested in the less favorable one. 
The difference, 15,000,000 tons, is a. 
most 25% of annual production capx. 
i 


Obviously, depletion could not cop. 
tinue at 20,000,000 tons a year fo 
long, but over a few months it coul 
drastically affect operatio. s. The 75%. 
or-so estimate for the ingot rate afte 
V-E Day also figures on a somewhat 
more sustained consumption of ste¢| 
in arms production. 

@ The Price Outlook—If operations did 
pu to below 50%, and recovered only Min 
gradually thereafter, it is fairly certain fs 
that in such a market, steel companies {Bch 
would not take advantage of any price 
adjustment OPA might then offer. But HR 4 
a 75% market might be tight enough 

to induce some steel man to start a price Jim 
ball rolling. ds 

For one thing, the point where steel Hit 
companies break even on all costs and HR. | 
can start paying on common stock will #0 
have moved up from the prewar level Ht 
of 50% of capacity by at least 10 per 
centage points. rations in 1936 a 
1939 averaged between 65% and 70% Hit 
—a larger margin above break-even than 
a 75% reconversion rate would provide 
at present prices. Thus, OPA would 
almost certainly grant a price rise on | 
such a drop in volume. rc 
e Higher Price Likely—Further, with 
some unevenness in capacities of various 
companies to supply the steels which 
will be in demand, a 75% market would 
not provide too much leeway for cus 
tomers to divert business from the firm 
that raised prices to others that didn't. 
Hence the tonnage-minded steel execv- 
tive might well not have much to fear 
from taking a price rise. And the lure @ 
of restored sokin would be great. 

Thus, the chance for a 5% to 10% 
rise in steel prices after Germany’s de- 
feat is fairly strong. With the probe 
bility of another steel wage boost, some 


such advance is almost certain. 
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b-OPp Birthday 


On their 100th anniversary, 

neratives draw fire of tax 
ption foes and face close 

tiny of dividend policies. 


er since the beginnings of their 
ement in 1844 among the penny- 


* Tealistili/hed weavers Of Rochdale, Lan 
‘cure qqlllire, cooperative organizations have 

rate tlllmished the tradition that they are 
Unt bothilll underdogs of the business world. 
Venton film the 100th anniversary of Rochdale, 
> figure tradition is wearing a little thin. 
night afl Business Now—Cooperatives to- 
000,00) face charges that they i. become 
00,000 business—that in certain fields and 
ible one filome parts of the country they are 


dominant form of business. This 
ess, the co-ops’ critics argue, is due 
Jarge measure to broad tax exemp- 
ps granted through federal and state 
and the rulings of the courts and 


1S, 18 ah. 
n Capac. 


10t con. 
year for 


t could fpinistrative agencies. 

© 75%.llmhese exemptions are credited with 
te afte fMbling the co-ops to build up re- 
mewhat mes through which they have pros- 


d and multiplied until today the 
op movement includes such varied 
bvities as petroleum refining, canning, 
ling, and the manufacture of prod- 


of Stee] 


ons did 
>d only 


Certain fs ranging from cosmetics to farm 
panies f™Bchinery. 

y price fax Group Leads Fight—Spearhead of 
‘r. But {attack on the co-ops is the National 
nough fx Equality Assn. of Chicago. Its 
1 price fembership is drawn principally from 


ds in which co-ops have made 


> Stee] atest progress—grait, fuel, lumber- 
's and i, petroleum—although the association 
k will ims broad support from a great va- 


level fi#ty of enterprises. 
) per #BN.T.E.A. had its origin in the ire of 
1936. Minneapolis grain merchants, who 
70% @itched the Cooperative Farmers 
than ffrion Grain Terminal Assn. start out 


Ovide 
vould 
€ on 


$30,000 of borrowed capital, grow 
ix years into a business big enough 
purchase—for $2,700,000—the Brown 
rain Co, and the great St. Anthony & 
kkota chain of elevators (BW—Sep.25 
3,p98). 

Minneapolis businessmen charge that 
te G.T.A. itself has become the sort 
ly the co-ops were originally 
to combat (BW-—Jan.29’44, 


with 
rious 
hich 
ould 
cus mono 
frm #Peanize 
in't. 2). 
-cu- PEstimates Don’t Agree—N.T.E.A. 
fear (™pokesmen estimate the total 1944 vol- 
lure ene of co-op business at some $5,000,- 
10,000 and hazard a guess that—when 
)% (Pops and government enterprises are 
de- ao together—the total amount of 
ba- ght-have-been tax money that will 
me #ape the Treasury this year is some- 
ing like $1,000,000,000. 
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The co-ops modestly brush aside 

N.T.E.A.’s estimates, figuring their total 
volume at something less than $4,000,- 
000,000. As regards taxation, they 
counter that a co-op pays little or (in 
the case of certain types of organiza- 
tions) no income tax because it has no 
“imcome” to be taxed—it all belongs to 
the members. 
@ Rebates Cause Trouble—The root of 
the problem is the savings dividend or 
rebate which the co-ops return to their 
patrons in proportion to their purchas- 
ing. Co-op opponents call these rebates 
“profits.” Cooperators retort that they 
do not represent profits accruing to 
stockholders but only returned over- 
charges. 

They explain that a cooperative is 
not a private profit corporation but 
simply a group of people buying or sell- 
ing together and that the savings divi- 
dends are only the excess over cost of 
operating which the co-op is duty bound 
to return to those who participate in the 
joint operations. 

The co-ops make much of the fact 
that, aside from the income tax, they 


are on exactly the same basis as every 
body else. They cite the $1,630,701.98 
aid out in muscellaneous federal and 
ocal taxes during the fiscal year ended 
Aug. 31, 1944, by the big Consumers 
Cooperative Assn. of Kansas City, Mo. 
(BW—Mar.18'44,p102), and its three 
subsidiaries. 

@ Issue Is Confused—The facts of the 
controversy are obscured by the fervoi 
of the advocates, by the number and 
complexity of the variations in the many 
types of co-op organization, and by the 
fact that the co-ops’ tax “exemption” 
has not one but several sources. 

Only one type of co-o enjoys a com- 
plete exemption from the payment of 
income taxes. This is the agricultural 
marketing or purchasing cooperative 
which meets the standards set up by 
Congress in the internal revenue code. 
@ Standards for Exemption—The most 
important features of these standards 
are: 

(1) No more than 50% of its busi- 
ness can be done with nonmembers. In 
the case of a purchasing co-op, no more 
than 15% of its business can be with 


DOUBLE WORK SAVES SHIPS 


Completely built and then torn down 
for shipment overseas, the Navy's 56- 
ft. (LCM) tank lighters leave the fac 
tory in compact crates (above). By 
this space-saving method, employed 
at Gunderson Bros. Engineering 


. Corp., Portland, Ore., 54 of the land 


ing boats can be loaded aboard a 
freighter that could barely handle 
twelve when fully assembled. Dis 
assembly and final assembly are equally 
easy. On this side each craft is cut 
apart by a burning torch (left) and 
packed in crates; at advanced bases 
it’s put together by Seabee welders. 
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“city people”—patrons who are not agri- 
cultural producers. 

(2) Nonmembers must receive the 
same treatment as members with re- 
spect to payment of patronage dividends 
or rebates. 

(3) If the co-op has capital stock, the 
annual dividend cannot exceed 8% or 
the legal rate of interest in the state of 
incorporation, whichever is greater. 

(4) “Substantially all” (usually strictly 
construed to mean 97% or 98% ) of the 
voting stock must be held by farm 
producers who market their crops or 
purchase their supplies through the 
co-op. 

If a farm co-op meets these stand- 

ards, its entire income—rebates to mem- 
bers, dividends on stock, and the money 
that goes into reserves—is exempt from 
federal taxation. 
@ Ignored by Some Not all 
farm co-ops qualify for the tax exemp- 
tion. Many prefer te forego it rather 
than meet the standards—most irksome 
of which is the requirement that non- 
members share in patronage dividends. 
Ardent cooperators are loath to see out- 
siders beneht by their enterprise. 

Nonexempt farm co-ops and city 
co-ops pay federal taxes on all income 
not returned to members and patrons 
as patronage dividends. 

They do not pay taxes on the divi- 
dends, which are regarded by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue—in line with 
numerous court decisions—as a deduct- 
ible item. The ruling has been that 
they are neither income nor profits, 
but the savings made by the co-op for 
its members and patrons, as their agent. 
@ Farmers Are Taxed—Individual mem- 
bers of farm co-ops (whether exempt or 
nonexempt) must pay individual income 
taxes on the patronage dividends they 
receive, because they are regarded as a 
contribution to their income as farm 
producers. Members of city consumer 
co-ops do not pay such individual in- 
come taxes because the dividends they 
receive are regarded merely as a reduc- 
tion in their cost of living. 

The co-ops are careful to point out 

that an organization need not be a co-op 
to enjoy a tax exemption on the re- 
bates, discounts, or savings returned to 
its patrons. Mutual insurance com- 
panies and nonprofit buying organiza- 
tions of grocery, drug, and department 
stores enjoy the same exemption if 
their charters provide for rebates. 
@ Dividends Build — While 
N.T.E.A. is attacking the tax-exempt 
status of farm co-ops, it is the patronage 
dividends of both exempt and non- 
exempt co-ops that the association is 
really gunning for. 

If cooperative savings were always 
paid out in cash to individual members, 
probably neither N,.T.E.A. nor anybody 


else would have a quarrel with them. 
But what often happens is that the 
members leave them with the co-op— 
by taking payment either in the form of 
stock or merely as a credit (they are 
still not taxable to the co-op). These 
ploughed-back dividends have financed 
the co-op movement. 

@ A Raised Eyebrow—The co-ops stand 
pat on what they regard as the unas- 
sailable logic behind the tax-proof status 
of their savings. They point to 
N.T.E.A.’s_ somewhat obsure begin- 
nings when it was known first as the 
League for Protection of Private En- 
terprise and the Central Coordinating 
Group (BW-—Sep.25’43,p98). 

They make capital of N.T.E.A.’s re- 
fusal to disclose the size of its member- 
ship and its war chest. (Association of- 
ficials say they must conceal the names 
of some members who do business with 
co-ops and who might be made to suffer 
if their sympathies were known.) 

Particularly, the co-ops note that 
while N.T.E.A. stoutly maintains that 
it is not “anticooperative” its members 


SHOWING THE WAY 


Taking the guesswork out of naviga- 
tion, an automatic radio compass in 
the wheelhouse of a Pere Marquette 
R.R. car ferry (above) keeps pilots 
“on the beam” during shuttle trips 
across Lake Michigan. And this week 
the railroad announced that ship-to- 
shore radiotelephones would be added 
to help direct the vessels’ movements. 
Bendix Aviation Corp., maker of the 
compass, will install the new units for 
the experiment—one being weighed 
for possible general application on 
the Great Lakes after the war. 


keep holding up the specter of , 
ism as the end-result of tog | 
cooperation. 
@ Pressure Increases—W hx ther or 
as a result of N.T.E.A.’s act vities 
is now considerable support for qq, 
examination of the co-ops’ tix posi 
Under the 1943 tax law, taxa 
co-ops must file income tax te 
(BW—Jan.22’44,p82). 

If nothing else the tax retum 
likely to show up a few organi, 
that have adopted the appearance ¢ 
operative organizations for the 
purpose of tax exemption; other; , 
be shown to have cut a few legal cop 
in determining the amount of divide 
to be returned. The National Co 
of Farmers Cooperatives has exho 
its members to see that their hous 
in order. 

Recently, both the co-ops and { 

N.T.E.A. Fe presented their case 
hearings before the joint congressiq 
committee on internal revenue. 
@ Co-ops Will Fight—Chances are ¢ 
between the farm bloc votes which { 
farm co-ops can muster and the \ 
Deal support which can be drummed 
by the consumer co-ops, Congress woy 
make much of a dent in the co-ops 
position any time soon. 

The co-ops are prepared to give 
little ground if the heat really goes 
In a statement before the Reed (f 
publican tax) committee, the Natiog 
Council recently hinted that it mig 
acquiesce in taxation of the incor 
which goes to pay capital-stock 4 
dends of farm co-ops. 

But the co-ops can be expected 
fight with everything they have to ke 
patronage dividends tax free. They hi 
already trotted out a couple of pote 
persuaders for N.T.E.A.’s inspection 7 
@ Price War Threatened—The first if 
big stick. The co-ops say flatly that 
eng dividends are taxed, they wi 

ave to depart from their tradition 
policy of merely meeting competite 
see and follow the lead of co-ops 
weden (where 40% of the people a 
co-op members) in adopting an “active 
price policy—price cutting. This wa 
co-op members would receive their 
ings through lower prices rather tha 
through dividends. 

The co-ops’ second persuader is 
suggestion that N.T.E.A. would do be 
ter to fix its sights on the bigger i 
equality of double taxation of corpora 
dividends—both as corporate and indi 
vidual income—than on the minor i 
equality of co-ops’ tax exemption 
From the farm co-ops, particulary 
there have come hints that if N.T E. 
will stop baiting co-ops, considerab 
support for lower corporate taxes mighi 
be forthcoming from the congression 
farm bloc. 
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» Nisei Return 


Army and Supreme Court 
Jers coincide in dropping the 
st Coast bars against loyal 
nanese-Americans. 


ter of 
too , 


ther oy 
Li vities 
t for a ch 
fax Posit 

TAX-tyg 


wx Tey e Army's decision to let down the 


which have kept loyal Japanese- 
ericans away from the Pacific Coast 
early 1942 (the ban still applies 
alien Japanese) has touched off some 
tional fireworks among the groups— 
bly farmers and war veterans (B\V 
D 38'44,p32)—which have opposed 
ir return. 
Precautions Taken—But civic and 
jitary authorities are exerting efforts 
minimize emotional outbursts of mis- 
ided patriotism by making the re- 
n of the Nisei (American citizens 
m in this country of Japanese parent- 
-) a gradual process. And this factor 
i] deaden the economic impact im- 
it in the reabsorption of the 60,000 
wcuees who have demonstrated their 
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Be! palty to the United States. 

zress wom the Army's revocation of its exclu- 

co-ops’ ame" order, which drove some 110,000 
panese nationals and sympathizers and 

to give al Japanese-Americans from their 


mes in California, Oregon, and 
jashington into relocation camps out- 
fe the security zone, preceded by 24 


Y goes ¢ 
Reed 


: Nation ; 
: he burs a brace of Supreme Court deci- 
. ‘nda ns which belatedly put a stamp of 
tock ¢igupthority on the whole affair. 


Exclusion Order O.K.’d—In one case 
olving constitutionality of the Army’s 
clusion order, the court decided, 6 to 
that the Army was fully justified, 
hder stress of the military alarm pre- 
iling after the attack on Pearl Har- 
yt, in clearing the military security 
ne as a precaution against sabotage. 
In the other, however, it decided 


pected 
e to keg 
They h 
of pot 
ection. 
- first is 
ly that 


aaa animously that Japanese-Americans 
apetita unquestioned loyalty to the U. S. 
0-095 ie emment should be free to move into 
~ople a within the coastal area. 
“acting owing the Movement—The Army 
his waqqypade its revocation order effective jan. 
heir offi Dut despite the hh of the legal 
er tattle which the loyal evacuees have 
ged to speed their return, it is un- 
-s ly that many will be back by that 
do DART For one thing, the Army wants the 
BES! !Povement to be slow as a precaution 
prporat 


painst hostile demonstrations. For an- 


id ind ther, the Japanese-Americans them- 


wr Ives, aware of the public quarrel that 
Jah "™ged about their future, may not 
“TFA (00 eager to risk physical injury in 
“icrabli hotbeds of Japanese hostility. 

a i, VRA in Control—Still another prob- 
Bee ble deterrent is that the War Reloca- 
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JEEP HITS THE SILK 


At a British air base Maj. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton inspects the latest piece of 
military equipment to be delivered by parachute—the ubiquitous Army jeep. 
Cradled in a special harness aboard a Halifax bomber, the little command car 
made a successful debut in its new role recently by dropping with paratroops 
on an isolated sector of the Western Front. Jeep and cradle, together weighing 
3,800 Ib., are quickly but easily lowered by four 60-ft. parachutes which are 
automatically released upon landing—leaving the car ready to go into action. 


tion Authority, which financed the 
evacuation, also holds the purse strings 
for the return journey. 

WRA will require an evacuated fam- 

ily to produce evidence that it has a 
place to live and that the breadwinner 
has a job before a release is granted. 
e Few to Return?—In some quarters 
along the Coast it is believed that not 
more than 10% of the 60,000 eligibles 
will elect to return. 

But this is an extreme view. Authori- 
ties expect that possibly 10% of those 
eligible and desirous of returning will 
have been cleared in the first three 
months. It is likely that the entire 
movement will take something like a 
year. 
 Fruitless Gesture—City councils in the 
larger coastal cities have agreed to 
issue business licenses to return Nisei, 
but this may turn out to be a fruitless 
gesture for few of them have great 
funds and their utter dependence on 
American patronage gives their pros- 
pects of success a bleak cast. 


Actually, the Nisei have little in the - 


way of homes to go “home” to. In 
San Francisco, the 1,500 families of 
Japanese ancestry evacuated in 1942 
owned fewer than 100 dwellings in the 
“Japtown” area now taken over by Ne- 
gro war workers (BW—Dec.23’44,p32). 
In 1943, the city assessor reported, only 
91 were Japanese-owned; in 1944, only 


Kaiser Integrating 


Diverse as his operations 
seem now, they’ re being welded 
gradually into a compact whole 
for the postwar scramble. 


The midnight oil is burning brightly 

these nights on many floors in the Oak 
land (Calif.) office buildings where the 
postwar planners are busy for the vast 
organizations of Henry J. Kaiser. 
@ On Its Own Feet—By V-E Day, the 
planners hope to be able to begin recon 
verting for peacetime, integrating the 
Kaiser organizations into an empire that 
will stand on its own feet. 

Some day the Kaiser organization, 
which also maintains New York City 
headquarters in Rockefeller Center, 
hopes to have all of its headquarters 
ofhces under one roof. For that pur- 
pose, Henry Kaiser last summer pur 
chased the ten-story Ray Bldg. in Oak 
land. Eventually it probably will be re 
named the Kaiser Bldg. As leases of 
doctors, dentists, and other tenants ex- 
pire and renovation is completed, Kaiser 
officials move in. 

@ Where Pulse Throbs—Kaiser also has 
space in the Bank of Commerce and 
Syndicate buildings. But it is on the 
15th floor of the Totilaee Square Bldg. 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: 
FARM EMPLOYMENT 
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Tin Pan Alley probably didn’t know how right it was when it contributed 
“How You Goin’ to Keep Em Down on the Farm” to the songs of the World 
War. War speeds the farm exodus; it’s doing it now as in 1917-18. But the 
drift is a long-term trend, not just a wartime phenomenon. With greater 
mechanization, labor-short farmers are learning that they can make more net 
profit by hiring fewer hands (BW —Sep.9’44,p10). Many farm economists, con- 
vinced that too many people still are trying to live on the land, would like to 
see farm employment cut to 7,500,000 or 8,000,000 after the war ends. 


where the top generalissimos of the 
Kaiser organization hold the pulse of 
the artcries extending into many lines 
of endeavor. Seated there behind a 
desk about the size of a board of direc- 
tors’ table, you find E. E. Trefethen, 
Jr., executive vice-president. 

His spacious office is next to Kaiser’s. 
The wheels revolve around him pretty 
much these days because Kaiser divides 
much of his time between New York 
City and Washington, D. C. 
© Official Review—Recently, Trefethen 
gave newspaper reporters a fairly com- 
prehensive picture of what the Kaiser 
empire will look like when fighting has 
ceased. The empire, as outlined, will in- 
clude ship repair yards (possibly ship- 
building), steel, magnésium, steamship 
lines, aircraft, building materials (gyp- 
sum), cement, and possibly automobiles, 
to mention the headliners. 

If prices prove right when war plants 
are sold, Kaiser hopes to purchase from 
the U. S. Maritime Commission three 
of the many shipyards he is operating 
for the commission, 

@ A Favored Yard—He wants the Kaiser 
Co.’s Yard No. 3, at Richmond, Calif., 
where the Maritime Commission has 
approximately $22,000,000 invested. 
Recently the Twelfth Naval District an- 
nounced ythat the yard, described by 
the Navy as one of the most modern 


in the U.S., had been selected for re- 
pairing warships and troopships from the 
Pacific battles, and that plans for conver- 
sion of five docks from construction to 
repair had been drawn up. Five C-4 
troop transports scheduled for construc- 
tion at the yard will be transferred to 
the Kaiser yard at Vancouver, Wash. 
The Richmond yard is scheduled to be- 
gin repair work early in April and by 
the middle of next summer will be in 
condition to handle virtually any repair 
task. 

At Portland, Ore., Kaiser hopes to 

acquire the Swan Island shipyard, which 
recently launched its 100th large tanker 
for the Navy. At nearby Vancouver, 
Wash., he hopes to buy the large yard 
on the banks of the Columbia River, 
where so many escort aircraft carriers 
were built and where recently the 30th 
and last attack transport was launched. 
The cost of these yards to taxpayers ex- 
ceeded $50,000,000. 
@ Seeks Shipping Berth—In October, 
Henry Kaiser became a contender with 
the Consolidated Steel Corp., Los An- 
geles, a shipbuilding concern, for a 
share of postwar shipping on the Pacific 
Ocean. 

At that time he submitted to the 
Maritime Commission an ambitious 

rogram for a biweekly freighter service 
tween the Atlantic Coast and the 


Far East via the Panama Canai. Hong 
ward bound, the ships wou! stop 4 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Tr 
program calls for the purchase of f,. 
C-3 type freighters under a coiistructigl 
subsidy and the charter of thi:ce myo 
to maintain a sailing every two weg, 
@ Self-Sustaining—No operating gj 
sidy is sought. Cost of the ships toy 
bought is estimated at $2,500,000 cag 
based on prewar construction pricg 
$10,000,000 for the four vessels 
construction subsidy of 50% \ vuld w 
duce this to $5,000,000. 

With about $2,250,000 capital Kaj 
would make the 25% down paymey 
as required under the shipping a 
The balance of funds would be yg 
as working capital. An_ intercoasj 
certificate eventually will be sought fy 
the domestic leg of the run. 

Kaiser's program also includes an q 
plication for two Liberty ships for co; 
version into bulk cement carriers. Th 
would replace the carriers, Phillipa anj 
Permanente, now operated by Kaiser; 
Permanente Steamship Co. 
@ Distribution Depots—Once Kaiser } 
his ships, his empire becomes close 
knit, he believes. For it is with thee 
ships that he will carry his stecl, mg 
nesium, cement, and other building mi 
terials. 

The Richmond shipyard in the Say 
Francisco Bay area, the Swan Island 
yard in Oregon, and Vancouver yard i 
Washington then become not onk 
shipyards but also distribution depot 
from which Kaiser hopes to store and 
sell his many products. Virtually all the 
Kaiser enterprises will have access t 
cheap water transportation. 
@ Seeking Strip Mill—Fifty miles east ¢ 
Los Angeles is the Fontana steel mil 
with its electric furnace (BW —Jul.3'43 
p8). The steel and rolling mills occupy 
more than 1,000,000 sq. ft. on a 1,30 
acre site. The six openhearth furnace 
produce 675,000 tons of steel ingots 
annually. 

The 4,000 employees are busy on 
wide variety of war requirements. Al 
together, the Reconstruction Financ 
Corp. has invested about $95,000,000 
at Fontana. Trefethen said application 
also has been made for a strip mil 
(hot and cold) as well as a galvanizing 

lant. 

The RFC investment at Fontana wa 
an outright loan. Profits from the Swan 
Island and Vancouver shipyards ar 
pledged against it, and so far between 
$13,000,000 and $14,000,000 have beea 
paid off. Contrary to many reports, 
Kaiser officials claim he will do his ut 
most to retain his steel plant as a 
integral part of his empire. 
@ Magnesium at Capacity—While Basic 
Magnesium, Inc., in Nevada, like wi 
tually all the rest of the industry, 
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‘. Hong ced down (BW—Nov.25’44,p21), 
stop g oficials insist that the Perman- 
(cs. The Metals on magnesium plant at 
Of foufi/< Gatos, Calif., is operating full ca- 
TTuctodiM\city (no figures ah ga employing 
© toe) workmen. 
' Weel fl at the plant experiments have been 
nducted with a truck body made of 
mesiim. Experiments have shown 
00 cahfMt a magnesium body weighs about 
‘'\ Driceafill& »-half as much as a body of steel. The 
Csels, Mier people believe that the extra 
‘Ould pM can be returned in three months 
th the greater loads a truck can carry 
tha lighter body. This is just one of 
e experiments. 
Building Materials—The Permanente 
pment Co., at Los Altos, Calif., is 
jong the biggest in the world. “It 
n produce 5,000,000 bbl. a year, and 
s done it,” an official said. Kaiser’s 
owing stature in the cement industry 
ay be measured by his recent decision 
cut prices (BW—Dec.16'44,p104). 
Last July Kaiser announced an agree- 
ent with Standard Gypsum Co. (BW 
Jul.29’44,p81) under which he leased 
» expand that company’s plants. He 
ans to develop a wallboard, which fits 
to his scheme for postwar homes. In 
idition to plants on the West Coast 
hich include gypsum mines in Alaska 
d Mexico), Kaiser will build gypsum 
ants in Oakland and Seattle when the 
ar is Over. 
Mum on Cars—Of automobiles, Kaiser 
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‘ot oni Meople are a little reluctant to talk, be- 

1 depotfieuse Henry Kaiser’s announcement of 

tore andl low-priced car some months ago al- 

Bos the ady has been met by the Ford Motor 
CSS ty 


o. (BW—Oct.28'44,p16). It’s a pretty 
fe guess that unles. experiments being 
nducted on the West Coast and at 
e plant of Kaiser Cargo, Inc., Fleet- 
ings division, Bristol, Pa., show that a 
at can be produced to sell for between 
300 and $800, that line of endeavor 
ill be dropped. 

The 70-ton cargo airplane which 
kaiser proposed two years ago is pretty 
uch the baby of Howard Hughes (BW 


>s east of 
teel mil 
Jul.3'43 
$ Occupy 
a 1,300 
furnaces 
1 ingot 


sy ona 


nts, Al Aug.22’42,p34). While Kaiser people 
tone, re mee gy Hughes is building the 

car t model. If a when such craft 
icati 


fve susceptible to mass-production 
hniques, Kaiser will take over, it is 
dicated. 

Hiller-copter Favored—Right now the 
aiser interests are more interested in 
he possibilities of a new and unique 


rip mil 
vanizing 


ana wa 
1e Swan 


tds atiBclicopter, which was invented by 19- 
tweet Hbear-old Stanley Hiller, Jr., of Berkeley, 
ve beetiPalif. So impressed was Henry Kaiser 
report that he purchased the patents and man- 


his ut i ring rights to the machine, named 
as aNhe “Hiller-copter” (BW —Sep.30°44, 


BS. 

le Basic It differs from the conventional heli- 
ike vit opter in that the vertical tail rotor is 
stry, Siibliminated by two opposed variable- 
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pitched rotors on top. Kaiser officials ects and another thing to build them 
have much faith i: the helicopter’s sim- For the National Assn. of Real Estat: 
plicity, lack of vibration, and ease of Boards and its affiliated local organiza 
operation. Development is under way in tions have objections. 
a small laboratory in Berkeley; two- and @ Atlanta’s Troubles—An cxample of 
four-seaters, in place of the one-seat the ene fight is found in Atlanta 
original model, are being built. Ga., which sponsored the first publi 
e Private Financing—Just how far Henry slum clearance program back in th 
Kaiser is able to carry out his postwar early days of the New Deal. Atlanta 
plans remains to be seen. Most of his housing authority has completed plans 
critics have complained that in the past for an $11,000,000 addition of 2,500 
he operated mostly with government units to expand its present $22,000,000 
funds. Nearly all of his postwar plans, program of eight projects totaling 4,996 
however, contemplate private financing. units, including 2,029 for white families 
and 2,967 for Negroes. 
: . To the city’s real estate dealers, this 
Fight on Housing is adding insult to injury. Recenth; 
they spoke their minds when the At 
Cities are planning slum _lanta Real Estate Board made a special 


: report to the mayor and city council. 
clearance projects, but realtors 66 K. for Praciple-The report ap 


object to methods and results. proved slum clearance in theory, but 
attacked federal housing authority 


Atlanta battle develops. methods and results. It was suggested 
that housing assistance to the needy 
Many cities are counting heavily on should be inconspicuous and it should 
public housing programs to provide em- _ not seek to install in the tenants a spirit 
ployment when peace comes. On file in _ of pride in being its beneficiaries. 
Washington are applications for scores The realtors recommended that mu 
of projects on which construction could _ nicipal building and zoning codes b« 
be started almost the moment materials. given teeth to help eliminate slum con 
are released. ditions. This is in tune with the cam- 
But it’s one thing to plan these proj- _paign outlined by the national realtors’ 


MILITARY MONEY COMPETITION 


British airmen, seeking gifts for folks at home, carefully examine stock samples 
—bought directly from British manufacturers—in a shop opened recently in a 
Belgian city by the British Army Welfare. In direct competition with the shop 
are Belgian merchants who have brought merchandise out of hiding to attract 
both British and American military spenders. And until the little nation mends 
trade lines with its colonies, such solidly backed currency is of immediat 
importance for the purchase of supplies and equipment necessary to rees 
tablish battered industries and thus relieve dangerous unemployment 
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DION 1 TR Rage, 


Three homeward-bound servicemen demonstrate complete accord with one 
of the Office of Defense Transportation’s last-minute pleas in New York. But 
despite this biggest of the government campaigns to save the planes and trains 
for uniformed travelers, civilians added a whopping share to Christmas jams 
aboard coaches and airliners. And New Year’s week end promises a repetition. 
Two factors that prevented worse conditions: the military’s agreement to limit 
holiday furloughs to 15% of personnel stationed far from home, ODT’s request 
that government agencies and private: business discourage holiday trips. 


organization as far back as 1939 (BW— 
Oct.28'39,p22). 

Atlanta realtors demanded that the 
city’s housing authority rent its subsi- 
dized projects to sila of the lowest 
income group; they pointed out that 
occupants included families not in need 
of public support. 
© Housing War Workers—The charge 
could not be denied by the housing 
authority, since its projects, like others 
throughout the country in crowded 
areas, are providing homes for defense 
workers and others with war-swollen in- 
comes, as well as for servicemen’s fam- 
ilies, and OPA rules will not permit 
eviction of families when their income 
is increased beyond the public housing 
minimum, 

While housing authorities have not 
been able to oust such families, they 
have raised their rental schedules (BW 
—Aug.28’43,p63), thus helping the 
federal projects to pay their own way 
during wartime. In normal times ten- 
ants in public housing projects are 
forced to move when their income 
above the minimum. An ex- 
ample: “The Chicago authority sent 
ouster notices to 652 families at one 
time in 1940 when a combination of 


wags 


22 


lowered rentals and higher incomes 
made them ineligible (BW—Oct.5’40, 
p24). 
@ Families Turned Out—Atlanta’s Tech- 
wood Homes evicted 120 families in 
1940 for income reasons after the hous- 
ing authority took over the project, 
built and originally managed by the old 
Public Works Administration. 
One-third of Techwood’s tenants are 
ineligible now. Principal reason is that 
many Bell bomber plant workers are 
housed there. Capitol Homes, which 
also houses many war workers, reports 
one-fourth of its tenants ineligible. But 
the percentage is much smaller at the 
Negro projects; in Grady Homes only 
29 tenants out of 616 are making too 
much money for normal occupancy re- 
quirements. 
© Suggests Home Buying—To all ineli- 
gible tenants of the city’s public housing 
projects, James H. Therrell, executive 
director of the Atlanta Housing Au- 
thority, recently sent a personal letter, 
reminding them that during normal 
times (unless their income dropped) 
they would be required to vacate their 
dwellings. He suggested that they use 
their increased incomes to buy homes, 
thus enabling the public housing proj- 


ects to take in more low-inco1, ¢ fami 

It was pointed out that while , 
ally no homes were available for a 
many were being offered for gj, 
acceptable terms. Before the War p 
public housing project tenants, spy 
on by their better living ondit 
were able to buy homes. !n sere 
cases private builders opened home 
velopments adjacent to public hoy 


projects (BW —Oct.5’40,p24), ty 


and Federal Housing Administra 
financing to offer homes on yj; 
monthly payments would average » 
a little more than rental at the hoyg 
projects. 
e@ Plan Encouraged—Home owner 
has long been advocated by, pubj 
housing authorities, some of whi 
have sponsored federal credit union; 
encourage tenants to save money 
buy homes of their own. 


Brake on Buildin 


Renewed restrictions ¢ 
civilian production chokes ¢ 
home building program set y 
as stopgap device. | 


WPB’s sudden squeeze on civil 
production has caused some long faq 
among manufacturers, but this we 
few were glummer than the resident: 
building contractors. 
e Interim Program Halted—Some ti 
ago, builders gave up hope of getti 
any across-the-board relaxation of g 
ernment controls before final victory i 
Europe. Now, they realize that t 
abrupt change in official policy 
choked off even the interim program 
home building in congested areas t 
WPB and the National Housing Agens 
set up as a stopgap (BW —Nov.t 
p16). 

This interim program (called H-2 
distinguish it from war housing, H: 
and hardship authorizations, H-3) » 
intended to take up the slack in t 
building industry as the war-housi 
program reached completion. Uni 
H-1 housing, which is reserved for i 
migrant war workers, H-2 constructio 
is subject to no occupancy restriction 
This and the higher pany Mh its allowe 
in some areas make it more attractive t 
builders than straight war housing. 
e Authorizations Lag—Originally, Nt! 
had fairly ambitious designs for if 
H-2 program. When it started scttin 
up local quotas early in November, ! 
expected to authorize 40,000 to 50,00 
units before the end of the year. Afte 
that it hoped to authorize at leas 
10,000 additional units a month. Est 
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OR (MORE than $0 years Sedgwick-designed- 
F cad-monatacmncel elevators and dum 
waiters have been moving men, material and 
merchandise up and down safely, surely, 
economically—increasing operating efficiency 
— reducing installation time — simplifying 
service, repair, maintenance. 


Sedgwick elevators and dumb waiters are 
equipped with unique safety devices which 
keep the car under complete control at all 
times — even if the cables were to break. 
Precision engineered Sedgwick Electric 
Freight Elevators, for example, can lift loads 
weighing well over 100,000 Ibs. or loads of 
2500 Ibs. or less with complete safety. 


If elevator and dumb waiter modernization, 
reconversion or newinstallation poses perplex- 
ing problems—tell us about them. engineers 
wilt be glad to help work out the solution and 
show you how gwick elevators and dumb 
waiters reduce costs by seventies “man” 
handling and materials handling efficiency. 


Sedgwick MACHINE WORKS 


159 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
ELEVATORS - HOISTS - DUMB WAITERS 


OF ANY SHAPE 
PRODUCED BY 
MUEHLHAUSEN 


Muehblhausen’s ability to produce a variety 
of wire forms permits greater latitude in the 
design of your products. Skilled tool mak- 
ers and extensive forming equipment assure 
the exact wire form in quantities to meet 
any requirement. Send today for booklet. 
MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION, 
( Division of Standard Steel Spring Company), 
775 Michigan Ave., Logansport, Iadi 


To improve product performance, 


op s® MUEHLHAUSEN 


‘bes 


construction. This objection had 
blocked big programs in Boston and 
Pittsburgh, even before the freeze. 
@ Planning Continues—Now that area 
committees have instructions to clamp 
down on civilian production, NHA 
isn’t bothering to submit quotas ex- 
cept in a few cases where it has iron- 
clad proof that manpower is available. 
Its field offices are going ahead with de- 
tailed planning, however, and if the 
freeze loosens up, they will be ready to 
bring in a backlog of deferred appli- 
cations. 

What eventually becomes of the H-2 

program will depend largely on the gov- 
ernment’s future policy toward civilian 
work. If it keeps the lid on everything 
until the last gun is fired in Europe, 
H-2 probably will be swallowed up in 
the general relaxation of controls after 
Germany goes under. But if WPB goes 
back to a policy of gradual relaxation, 
construction in the first stages at least 
will follow the H-2 lines. 
e Building Industry Unhappy—Mean- 
while, the building industry sees a 
steady decline in»activity ahead of it. 
The war housing program, now close 
to completion, accounted for only 7,000 
units started in October. The monthly 
average for the second quarter of this 
year was 15,000 units. Last year it was 
30,000. 

War housing may pick up again 
briefly as new ammunition plants (and 
perhaps other facilities) are built to take 
care of unexpected war production de- 
mands. This may keep total housing 
construction from dropping below the 
7,000 mark for some time, but builders 
see little consolation in that fact. 


* 
Surplus Auction 
Sale of odds and end; 


Brewster plant illustrates by 
leftovers of war goon the blod 
for a fraction of cost. 


Surplus war property disposal js 

“national problem.” “Nationa! pr 
lems,” agreed in Congress and discus 
in newspaper editorials, tend to becop 
abstractions. Enwrapped in the cloy 
of executive policy-making and legig 
tive debate, a citizen has a hard x 
getting a picture of surplus prope 
disposal in action—sales at actual plant 
goods and equipment to be sold, ay 
tioneers to sell them, and perhaps hig 
self to bid on them. 
@ Down to Earth—The “national pro} 
lem” of surplus war property dispog 
came down to earth from the Wag 
ington stratosphere recently in a tw 
day auction sale of tools, equipmen 
and unused parts for planes which wa 
held at the abandoned Long Islan 
City (N.Y.) plant of the Brewstg 
Aeronautical Corp. 

Memories of the checkered career of 
Brewster as a strife-torn and final 
canceled-out producer of fighter plang 
(BW—May27'44,p31) suggested to on 
light-hearted bidder that the auction 
eer’s red flag at the door was doubli 
for a spray of lilies. Officiating at the 
rites was the Industrial Plants Com, 
auctioneers and appraisers. 
© Mostly Leftovers—Pneumatic presse 
milling machines, lathes, grinders, and 


APPROX. 2 MILLION DOLLAR INVENTO 


ABSOLUTE PUBLIC AUCTION 
BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL CORP. 


PALMER SINGER BUILDING, 37-01 31st ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


~NEW 


SURPLUS AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT, 


STANDARD ACCESSORIES AND SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY »- TOOLS 


FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF AEROPLANES ‘ 
SALE DATES: TUES. & WED. DEC. 19th & 20th, 1944 10 A.M. each day |” 


Auction notice of a surplus sale looks like any other, but stakes are higher. 


MARDWARFE_ HOSE CLAMP & CLIPS (Aluminum ond Stest 
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To retain some of the tradition nace strange home front, ok els, pirat 8 retail stores, cold 
Armed Forces serv ‘ h a day in hot : our 
members of our The United ours ‘ lants. Send for you 
; ll as at home, lockers, and in war p 
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WAR BONDS 


Whiting Cranes do the job faster... 
at lower cost 


The use of out-moded, back-breaking methods to move 
materials wastes time... money... manpower. 


Where such conditions exist, efficiency can be increased 
by mechanizing these operations. Best results are obtained 
by installing Whiting Cranes specially designed for the job. 


Whiting Engineers are qualified by sixty years of expe- 
rience in many types of materials-handling problems to 
analyze your requirements and recommend equipment that 
will give you maximum efficiency and long-range economy. 
Write for information. Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lath- 
rop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. , 


ee ‘Durable 
Cincinnati Det 


Los Angeles, New 
York, Phiadelph 
Pas St. Leak 


and asbington, 


wane lated Overhead 


Traveling 


other power tools badly : 
war effort had been sold " 
private bids to manufactur +s yx; 
priorities. Some smaller di , 
tools remained for the auct 
of the leftovers consisted « 
fittings, accessories, and 
tended for the Corsairs th 
built. 

This surplus was all new stuf 
able at once for other plaice py; 
The Industrial Plants Co: 
value of its offerings at approxins 
$2,000,000. It was in a Position to; 
a good guess since its staff had « 
eight weeks arranging and cat logins 
inventory. As a result the c.talog. 
prospective bidders contained 6§ ty 
packed pages and listed 2,029 lots, ; 
of which (as screws, bolts, fittings) , 
sisted of thousands of units. The; 
tioneers got fees varying from 3\% 
10% of sales, according to the 4 
and value of the item that was op 
block. 

@ Like a Five-and-Ten—For thie aycty 
the Industrial Plants Corp. had array 
the offerings on long tables covering{ 
two upper floors of the building 

looked a good deal like the layout g 
five-and-ten-cent store without the de 
rations. The power drills and of 
heavy stuff were lined up on the gro 
floor. Although a week before the 

the floors had been open to inspecti 
many prospective bidders, guided 
their catalogs, were snooping thro 
the ranks of machines, examining 
condition and making notes to gu 
them in bidding. 

The auction started on the third 4 
and worked down. Some 150 men w 
present when the sale started. Oth 
evidently interested in items well do 
the list, came in later. They mak 
mixed crowd; old-timers in he 
galoshes were no less conspicuous t 
the tall buyer who came with a « 
and spats; an ancient with a big Yank 
nose and a shrewd Yankee eye wor 
cap with ear flaps; there was also 
obvious sprinkling of junk deal 
through the crowd. 

e@ Subcontractors Predominate—‘\\j 
are the buyers?” repeated Jesse Thal 
vice-president of the auctioneering cx 
pany. ““They are mostly manufactur 
with subcontracts or people acting 
them. Maybe they are looking for pi 
that they can’t get at once from t 
manufacturer. Or maybe they are ‘ 
fixed-price contracts and hope to pi 
up something below the market valu 
All this stuff is new and can be had # 
minute it is paid for.” 

He added that auctioneers have 
authority to examine motives to we 
out speculators. However, there we 
some items on the critical list that coul 
be sold only to manufacturers with lu 
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"Hey, Bill Mennen/ 


You and | could make music together!“ 


You know... 

That pleasant rustle of folding 
money. And the jingle-jangle of coin. 
In your pocket. 

How do we do it? Well, you’re Pres- 
ident of The Mennen Company and 
I’m the typical Cosmopolitan reader. 

You sell stuff and I buy stuff. See? 


Now let’s get down to cases 


Take me again. I’m young (the ma- 
jority of Cosmopolitan readers is 
under 35!). So far, I’ve got one off- 
spring—an infant. He uses up lots of 
baby oil and powder and things. 

Do I interest you, Mr. Mennen? 


[p 


Also—I’ve got a husband. Tidy 
guy. Swell job. Great future. Shaves 
every darn day of the week. Some- 
times twice. What’s more, he makes 
more-than-the-average salary ...s0 
we don’t have to stint. 

What’s still more .. . we’re young 
enough to TRY different brands. 
With enough years ahead to stay 
with what seems like a good buy 
to us. 


Hear any music, Mr. M? 


How about nice young people like us? 
The kind who are attracted to 
Cosmopolitan because of the young, 


smopolitan 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING! 


wide-awake stories in it. Written by 
such swell writers. 

It’s a Melody in $ 
Because we’re just about the best 
prospects you'll find anywhere. For 
Mennen’s Baby AND Grown-up 
products. 


£@n Oxpectthem 
have it in the io ‘ 


Sil | 


Chis slory from California should 


interest yor —— There are two parts to this story. 
The first is about the tremendous growth of California which 
in population is today America’s third largest state and the 


West's greatest market. 


The second part of the story concerns Bank of America’s 
position in this market; how today this bank, with branches 
in more than 300 California communities, serves not only 
all of California, but the interests of business executives 
and bankers everywhere who have a “stake” in this vital 


present and post-war market. 


Your inquiries are cordially invited. 


q RESOURCES (June 30, 1944) .. . $3,975,493,006.15 > 


California's statewide bank 


Hank of America 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ¢ Member Federal Reserve System 
Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 


priorities. One of these was 


| ings. 


e Mobile Auctioneer—Sidne\ 
member of the auctioneeri:: 
opened the sale. He operate: 
rolling platform having a flat 
ward where Kriser could rest | 
and another shelf aft where t 
keeper rested his receipt book. ’| 


After reading the rules of the ..ctiog 
and answering a few questions, Kris 
called: 

“All right, Dave, let’s go.” 

@ Setup Man—Dave Crohn was th 
diminutive “setup man.” He wen 
ahead, picked up a sample of each item 
as it was reached, sang out the number 
of the lot, the description, and the 
amount to be sold. Since the govern. 
ment had requested that lots first on the 
list be withheld (because authorities 
wanted a bidder not at the opening to 
have a chance at them) the initia! offer. 
ing was 122-A. This was a collection of 
odds and ends including parts of bomb 
release mechanisms, cartridges for boost. 
ing engine starters, switches, strips with 
holes for rivets. 

“Who'll say $10?” shouted Kriser 
“Who'll say $10 to start it?” 

The lot went to a bidder. named 

Nansen for $10. As the ballyhoo passed 
to the next table the buyer examined 
his buy with evident distrust. “I bought 
it,” he muttered to a friend, “but | 
don’t know what the hell I’m gonna 
with it.” 
@ Economy of Lungpower— kKriscr 
worked without benefit of a gavel and 
there was little of the clowning that 
enlivens most auctions. When you have 
2,029 lots to sell and only two days to 
sell them, you don’t waste time or lung 
power. Knser was watched admiring) 
by his associate, Thaler. 

“After he has worked about two 
hours,” explained the latter, “his broth- 
er, Leonard, will spell him. Together 
they can keep it up all day and most of 
the night. We've got so much stuf 
here that we'll run right through into 
the evening. Now and then you'll see 
Leonard or Sidney take a lozenge to 
moisten his throat. That’s all they ever 
need.” 
© Sold for Peanuts—The sale continued 
through a bewildering variety of lots, 
emphasizing the oe gee | of the war 
plane. There were such mysterious itcms 
as solenoids, grummets, clevis bolts, 
flared tees, bonding jumpers. As the sale 
proceeded it was evident that the stuff 
was going for peanuts. 

Thus fuel pumps sold for $1.50 each. 
This brought a low incredulous whistle 
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For the rugged jobs, you need steel’s proven strength 
and toughness. In war. . . and in peace. There are 
stronger steels today than ever. Many of them have 
been developed by 174 United States Steel labora- 
tories. These stronger, better steels will work for you 
in peacetime. In washing machines and refrigerators. 
In automobiles and bed springs. You can identify 
products made with them by looking for the USS 
Label you see here. It’s the mark of quality steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 


PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPOR? 
COMPANY «+ UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY - VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


from a bidder in a Homburg. A neigh- 
bor asked, “What are those pumps 
worth?” 

“I don’t know what they are worth,” 

the Homburg grinned, “but they cost 
$65 to $75 apiece.” 
@ One Cent on Dollar—Similarly air- 
craft fuel units went for $1.50 each. 
hey cost about $150 each. Such a price 
for such items was too much for * 
the setup man. 

“Gentlemen,” he protested with gen- 
uine anguish in his voice, “this is brand- 
new merchandise. This ain't crap.” 

But the bidding plodded on, un- 

altered by Dave’s suftering. 
@ Decentralized Job—The ai auc- 
tion is one of many sales of surplus ma- 
terial scheduled by the Defense Plant 
Corp. DPC says it is trying to divide 
up the auctioneering as much as possi- 
ble and use as many auctioneers as meet 
its standards. Its regional offices check 
applications on the basis of the appli- 
cant’s past records, its reputation in the 
industry, its credit rating. 

A good deal depends on whether the 
candidate is familiar with the industry 
to which the surplus belongs. Industrial 
Plants Corp., which handled the Brews- 
ter job, specializes in manufacturing 
properties, lists pridefully 56 important 
plants among the many that it has 
liquidated. 


Throne Totters 


King Cotton’s future is 
shaky despite wartime shortages 
of textiles. Rival synthetics and 
export losses are tough foes. 


The new Congress is going to be 

squarely confronted by the old cotton 
problem when it goes into session. Yet 
there are few in the trade who believe 
that the lawmakers will take a full-face 
look at the thing until they are forced 
to it. 
@ Supply Sets the Pace—Although there 
is a rocky road ahcad for King Cotton, 
the present is a peculiarly easy time to 
ignore the problems. Always in the past, 
use of cotton in this country was lim- 
ited by the demand for cotton textiles. 
Since 1940, it has been the other way 
around; the limiting factor has been 
supply of textiles despite production 
far in excess of any past historic stand- 
ard. 

Dodging the issue is encouraged, too, 
by the fact that demand isn't likely 
to resume its place as the governing fac- 
tor for a good many months to come. 


The people of this country have accumu- 


lated a deficit in cotton clothing that 


WORLD COTTON SUPPLY OUTRUNS DEMAND 
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Cotton has piled up during the war. Consumption outside the United States 
has declined more than 35%, and carryover of old cotton in foreign lands has 
almost doubled, totaling over 15,000,000 bales. This huge foreign surplus, on 
top of a 10,700,000-bale carryover in the U. S., complicates the postwar situa- 
tion beyond the limits of any prewar “cotton problem.” Most of the foreign 
surplus is in the hands of producing nations, and they are anxious to sell. This 
raises the prospect of world prices far below those in the United States (if we 
continue to protect the domestic price) and of a very heavy cost if this gov- 
ernment undertakes to subsidize exports at anything like a pre-1939 level. 


will keep mills going full tilt 
time after the war in Europe eng: 

@ Political Pricing—However, stp... 
ing the decision until oversup) y }r:),. 
on a new crisis holds little a 

many of those intimately 

with cotton’s future. Textile 

cotton merchants are sick an 

what they call “political prici: 

Dept. of Agriculture (through 
Claude R. Wickard) is on : 

favor of ending uneconomic p: 

as painlessly and rapidly as pos: 
some leading planters agree (B\\ 
"44,p26). 

Everybody concerned would 

et rid of perennial cotton surpluy 
here also is pretty general agi: cr 
that the United States needs tv ; 
ture its export market. Only a few deny 
that cotton must meet the compctitiy 
threat of synthetic fibers. 

@ How to Go About It?—The fighting 
starts over how to go about getting the 
generally desired results. The plans rn 
all the way from free economic compet. 
tion and the devil take the hindmos 
to the protected prices and acreage cur. 
tailment of the last deeade. 

A little study of the figures (table 
page 36) will show what has happened 
to cotton, at home and abroad, betwee 
the two big wars. The two salient facts 
are that, as foreign use of cotton rox 
(particularly in the 1930's) the United 
States’ share in the export markct fel 
sharply. A thumbnail sketch may be 
had by mieans of averaging five-vea 
periods (figures in thousands of bales, 
000 omitted): 

Foreign Cotton Consumption 
Ba 
6,254 
8,282 


+) 
il SOm 


Foreign- 
Grown 
8,083 
10,171 


Total 
14,337 43.6% 
18,453 4.90 


1920-24... 
1925-29... ‘4 
1930-34... 11,480 7,266 18,746 8.8% 
1935-39... 16,304 5,304 21,608 24.54 
@ We Held the Umbrella—It is mor 
than coincidence that (1) U.S. exports 
went into a tailspin and (2) foreign pro 
duction shot upward during the penod 
when this country was curtailing acrcage 
and supporting prices. The United 
States simply held the umbrella over 
such competitors as Brazil and Fgypt; 
they expanded production and exports 
while Uncle Sam bolstered prices and 
accumulated surpluses despite decreased 
planting. 

The domestic surplus—running from 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 bales in t- 
cent years—habitually has equaled ap 

roximately one year’s U.S. production. 

e immediate problem facing cotton 
men is how to work off this excess 
© To Bolster Exports—Emphasis is on 
two main points: 

(1) The positive approach conccrs 
the regaining of the dwindling export 
markets. Right now, exports are being 
subsidized, Sat merchants (along with 
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Washington friends of cotton) 
expect this to draw reprisals. Those who 
favor an international ‘agreement with 
other producers hope that this dumping 
will hasten the day when growing and 
consuming nations will get together. 

(2) Somewhat negative is the _ 
lem of competition from synthetic 
fibers. Cotton faces both price and 

uality threats in this direction, due in 

rt to the vast increase in rayon capac- 
ity during the war. (Latest entrant in 
the race is a newly announced 1-denier 
rayon staple that may be spun, according 
to claims, into a filament as fine as the 
finest of cotton yarns.) 
e Mcchanization Is Factor—Underlying 
these two immediate problems is the 
uestion of cotton’s long-term future 
with the advent of an important degree 
of mechanization (choppers, weeders, 
pickers) after the war (BW—Oct.21'44, 
p54). There is a growing body of opin- 
jon that use of machines will result in 
(1) concentration of most production 


in the Mississippi Delta region and the | 


western plains, and (2) substantial re- 


duction in costs of production unless | 
this trend is politically restrained (BW-— | 


Aug.26’44,p120). 

Merchants, who are particularly in- 
terested in seeing a large crop moved in 
domestic and foreign markets, figure 


that mechanization and a free market | 
(responding to supply and demand | 
rather than supported by Washington) | 


will solve the two problems of exports 
and competition from synthetics. ‘They 
want the free market restored at the 
eatliest possible moment. 

¢ Transition Subsidy—Secretary Wick- 
ard’s plan acknowledges the coming 


mechanical revolution in cotton and | 
envisages subsidies to tide over farmers | 
in the Southeast (where small, hilly | 


fields preclude large-scale mechanical 
cultivation) during the transition. 


Wickard wants to see growing indus- | 


trialization in the Southeast which will 


support diversified crop and livestock | 
production, thus utilizing the acres that | 
would have to be diverted from cotton. | 


In this he has influential backing from 
citizens’ groups in the area, notably the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta (BW— 
Nov.18’44,p24). 
¢ How Mills Stand—The cotton textile 
industry is fighting to maintain high 
volume by stimulating exports of cloth 
as well as domestic consumption. To 
these ends, it is pretty unanimously be- 
hind the drive for more economical pro- 
duction of cotton and a free market at 
lower prices. (The mills, with an eye 
to larger export markets, also are oppos- 
ing large shipments of textile machinery 
to war-torn areas.) 

Most of the cotton farmers, mean- 
while, are wondering if advocates of all 
the various plans have the growers’ in- 
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WAR 
PWICTORY =n 


PEACE we are supplying large quantities 
of Thermoid Products for the United 


Nations’ Armed Forces in all theaters 


part of our war assignment 


of operations. Greatly increased demand for new products has 
expanded Thermoid’s research staff and facilities to the largest 
in its 63-year history. This staff has been designing for war to 
insure victory. These men are projecting war knowledge into 


better Thermoid Products for the future 


Prospects of victory are bright. The end is in sight, but the 
road to the end is still full of obstacles. These obstacles will be 
overcome and the peace that follows should provide the oppor- 


tunity for a better tomorrow. 


In this better tomorrow Thermoid will make every possible 
contribution...just as it is now making its contribution to 


war and victory. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


INDUSTRIAL 


THERMOID COMPANY . TRENTON 6, NEW JERSEY 


“Must be ‘Hancock’”’ 


Thus reads his specification for valves. 
The lines were for hot water that might 
contain foreign matter. He knew that 
Hancock “‘s0o Brinell” Bronze Valves 
would not be injured though the valves 
closed on chips, scale or anything else. 


The diamond-hard mirrored sur- 
faces of the seats and discs could not 
be scratched. 


Best of all, a Hancock “soo Brinell” 
Bronze Valve would outlast from ten 
to twenty ordinary valves in this par- 
ticular installation—as it would in most. 


Think what this means in terms of 
economy—continuous service with no 
shutting off production for expensive 
repairs or replacements. Figure this in 
“cost per year” and you will realize 
that, at any price, here is the lowest 
cost valve you could buy. 


There are many kinds of Hancock 
Valves so, if your present or future plans 
demand valves, specify “Hancock” 
with full assurance that you need worry 
no further. For specific information 
write to us. 


Stocked and sold by leading 
distributors everywhere. 
Write to them or to us for full 
information. 


ig HANCOCK 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
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terests at heart—whether the planters 
are being driven to extinction or led to 
a new high level of prosperity. 
@ Yield Increased—Cotton raisers have 
worked some minor wonders in recent 
years in increasing yields. Under the 
oa gona price-supporting program, 
tter cropping and more fertilizing of 
fewer acres have run yields up from the 
historic average of around 170 Ib. to an 
acre to 1944's all-time record of 293 Ib. 
to the acre. Smaller acreages, as a result, 


have not resulted in much sma| 
War, meanwhile, has carried 
consumption to peaks above 1() 
bales a year (the crop year whic! 
last Aug. | probably will see a 


CrOps, 
MEStie 
1,009 
started 


To t 
around 9,500,000 bales against ‘th, 
peacetime record of about 18,0) ) 099 
and with prices high, the Cotton Be} 


has enjoyed a prosperity unprec« ‘lente 
in the past 25 years. 

© Long-Range Advantage?—Stud «nts of 
the situation doubt, however, that do. 


to 9,000,0 


The Cotton Problem—How It Grows 


In the _ old days, when the United States could export 6,000,()00 
0 bales a year, cotton indeed was king. But price-raising measures 


q 


14,381 


UNITED STATES 


in this country over the last dozen years have sharply cut our share in the 
burgeoning foreign market (figures in thousands of bales): 


Year Carryover 
Starting (Incl. U.S. Total -———Consumption— Total 
Aug. 1 Cotton Abroad) New Crop Supply At Home Abroad Disappearance 
1920. 6,338 13,664 20,002 4,677 5,591 10,268 
1921.... 9,674 8,285 17,959 5,613 6,596 12,209 
1922. 5,680 10,124 15,804 6,325 6,124 12,449 
1923. 3,318 10,330 13,648 5,353 5,564 10,917 
1924. 2,711 14,006 16,717 5,917 7,394 13,311 
1925. 3,380 16,181 19,561 6,176 7,834 14,010 
1926 5,501 18,162 23,663 6,880 8,868 15,748 
1927. 7,845 12,957 20,802 6,535 9,041 15,576 
1928. 5,206 14,555 19,761 6,778 8,448 15,226 
SOEs én 4,517 14,716 19,233 5,803 7,218 13,021 
1930. 6,187 13,873 20,060 5,084 5,972 11,056 
1931. 8,976 16,877 25,853 4,744 7,784 12,528 
1932. 13,263 12,961 26,224 6,004 8,381 14,385 
1933. 11,809 12,712 24,521 5,553 8,227 13,780 
1934. 10,701 9,576 20,277 5,241 5,965 11,206 
1935. 9,041 10,495 19,536 6,221 6,282 12,503 
1936. 6,998 12,375 19,373 7,768 5,325 13,093 
1937. 6,235 18,412 24,647 5,616 5,179 10,795 
1938. 13,787 11,665 25,452 6,736 4,513 11,249 
1939.. 14,137 11,418 25,555 7,655 5,221 12,876 
1940.. 12,542 12,305 24,847 9,576 2,291 11,867 
1941. 12,797 10,628 23,425 10,974 1,186 12,160 
1942. 11,165 12,604 23,769 10,930 1,313 12,243 
1943. 11,386 11,143 22,529 9,828 1,250 11,078 
1944. 11,401 12,359 23,760 te a Tee 
FOREIGN 
Year 
Starting Carryover Total 7—— Consumption— Total 
Aug. 1 (All Foreign) New Crop Supply In U.S. Abroad Disappearance 
1920. 5,414 6,964 12,378 216 6,667 6,883 
1921. 5,495 6,888 12,383 297 7,272 7,569 
1922. 4,814 8,327 13,141 341 8,547 8,888 
1923. 4,253 8,760 13,013 328 8,782 9,110 
1924. 3,903 10,088 13,991 276 9,147 9,423 
1925. 4,568 10,562 15,130 280 9,878 10,158 
1926. 4,972 9,768 14,740 310 9,621 9,931 
1927. 4,809 10,386 15,195 299 9,567 9,866 
1928. $,329 11,247 16,576 313 10,239 10,552 
1929. 6,024 11,535 17,559 303 11,551 11,854 
1930. 5,705 11,503 17,208 179 11,197 11,376 
1931 5,832 9,602 15,434 122 10,239 10,361 
1932. 5,073 10,500 15,573 133 10,133 10,266 
1933. 5,307 13,354 18,661 147 11,675 11,822 
1934. 6,839 13,466 20,305 120 14,154 14,274 
1935. 6,031 15,646 21,677 130 14,896 15,026 
1936. 6,651 18,354 25,005 182 17,363 17,545 
1937. 7,460 18,333 25,793 132 16,646 16,778 
1938. 8,915 15,844 24,759 122 17,136 17,258 
1939.. 7,501 15,908 23,409 129 15,481 15,610 
1940. . 7,730 16,532 24,082 146 14,529 14,675 
1941. 9,307 15,493 24,800 196 13,100 13,296 
1942 11,454 13,974 25,428 170 12,477 12,647 
1943 12,681 14,500 27,181 114 12,586 12,700 
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oo is news! News be- 
cause it’s a new form of glass . . 
made up of thousands of tiny, sealed 
glass cells. News especially because, 
the PC Foamglas is strong, rigid, 
durable. Because its original insula- 
tion value remains unchanged 
through the years. 

Moisture can’t get into it or 
through it. Acid atmospheres don’t 
affect it. It is waterproof, fumeproof, 
verminproof, fireproof. The usual 


PC FOANGLAS 


aie 


causes of deterioration in insulating 
materials can’t make Foamglas lose 
effectiveness with the years . . . be- 
cause this unique new material is 
glass, and has the agelessness of glass. 

That means big savings in main- 
tenance and in insulation replace- 
ment costs ,.. for any kind of plant, 
whether textile mill or furniture 
factory! With PC Foamglas, first 
cost is last cost. 

Foamglas is light in weight. Rigid 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation— +74 604 

682 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, 

Please send me, without tin my selection of free 
booklets on PC Foamglas Insulation checked below. 
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THIS NEW INSULATION 


Sto Now! 


PC FOAMGLAS retains original insulating valve 
permanently. Proof against moisture, fumes, fire. 


and sturdy. Easy to install. It comes 
in standard size of 12” x 18”, in 
thicknesses of 2”, 3”, 4”, 414” 
6”. PC Foamglas is used succe >ssfully 
for insulating roofs, walls, floors and 
processing equipment. Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation, 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 
You may be able to cure a lot of insulatien 
headaches with PC Foamglas. Get the facts 
-.. today. Use the coupon below. 
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Insert shows new all-welded rotor of high pressure Buffalo Blower. 
Large illustration shows Vacuum Test Pit. 


Test Pit Makes New Hi-Efficiency, Hi-Speed, 
All-Welded Wheels Possible 


@ For many years, fan manufacturers have 
been limited by the unknown speeds at 
which fan rotors will fail. Because high 
speed fans are not ordinarily sold in quan- 
tity, cost of testing single rotors has been 
prohibitive. For example, to test a 36 inch 
rotor at 2,000 rpm requires 50 hp., at, say, 
4,000 rpm, the horsepower mounts to 400. 
Step this speed up to 8,000 rpm and 3,200 
hp is required. Larger wheels, of course, 
run proportionately higher. 

Because of this, fan manufacturers have 
in the past wisely kept speeds well below 
the theoretical limits, so that wheel fail- 
ures have been infrequent. Sometimes maxi- 
mum efficiency has been sacrificed because 
of this fact. 

Buffalo engineers, dissatisfied with this 
method of design, built the vacuum test 
pit where rotors are tested to destruction 
in an almost perfect vacuum. Because there 
is no air resistance, rotors may be operated 
at speeds up to 60,000 rpm. In the pit, 
horsepower requirements, exclusive of 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


BUFFALO PUMPS, INC. * THE GEO. L. SQUIER MFG. CO. 
CANADIAN BLOWER & FORGE CO. Ltd. * CANADA PUMPS, Ltd. 


bearing friction, are only 1/4000th of that 
required in the atmosphere. 

As a result of experiments “‘in the pit”’ 
Buffalo now offers new high pressure 
blowers and higher pressure centrifugal 
compressors. These have newly designed 
rotors some of which are all-welded. Effi- 
ciencies are high— maintenance costs are 
nil, and the user can be sure of fine per- 
formance on the job.. 

Your requirements may never call for 
high pressure fans, but when you buy even 
a disk fan, it’s nice to know that the manu- 
facturer is leading the field in the search 
for better products. 

Buffalo engineering sales representa- 
tives located in all principal cities will be 
glad to give you full information about 
Buffalo fans and air conditioning equip- 
ment—call them. 


“The fan is the heart of the system” 


But 


WAR 
BONDS 


mestic consumption can be 5 staineg 
at anything like wartime level. unje, 
prices of raw cotton and of *nisheq 
textiles are lowered. They args tha 
the farmers will be better off in th 
long run—through expansion of \\\arkets 
and diversification of southeaste:)) apr. 
culture—if the cotton revolution j 
allowed to proceed or is even ¢\\en q 
boost. 


Air Insurance 


New interest is expressed 
in aviation field as coverage 
is extended. Commercial lines 
seek to lower rates. 


The insurance industry is looking at 


the aviation field with new interest, and 
| activity is going to be sharply stepped 


up in the future if present indications 


| are borne out. 
| © Coverage Liberalized—One of the 


| leaders in aviation life insurance—Con 


necticut General—already has reduced 


| its rates in many categories and ex. 


tended coverage in others. It has, for 
example, extended coverage to Amen. 


| can-owned airlines flying anywhere in 
the world. Previously it restricted coy- 
| 


erage at normal rates virtually to this 


| country alone. 


Lincoln National Life has extended 
its aviation coverage also, and Equitable 
of New York has liberalized its coverage 
of aircraft passengers. 

While still in the talk stage, the 
whole field of airline, fixed-base opera 
tion, and private plane insurance is due 


| for revision—overdue, in the minds of 
| aviation peor 


@ Pressure for Lower Rates—A large 


| portion of such insurance has becn 
| written by three groups—United States 
| Aviation Underwriters, Inc., Associated 
| Aviation Underwriters, Inc., and Aero 


Insurance Underwriters. A_ fourth, 


| Newhouse & Sayre, entered the field in 


1940 and, with the other three, consti- 


| tutes the New York state department of 


insurance rating board for aviation in- 
surance. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion in the past two years between air- 
line executives and insurance representa- 
tives, with the airlines employing 
pressure to have rates on hull, passenger 
and public liability, and property dam- 
age lowered in line with experience 
records. Airlines have used the threat 
of entry of new groups as their main 
leverage, but with little avail thus far 
e@ New Proposals—The airlines have 
been studying proposals of a mutual 
group, which may still enter the field, 
and talks have been in progress with 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH 
CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


HY not start a “treasure hunt” in 

your business? Search out ways 
in office and factory to improve effi- 
ciency and cut costs in every depart- 
ment. Many companies find scores of 
money-saving applications in every 
department of their business—find new 
ways to compete better in the postwar 
period—new ways to regain lost 
markets, capture new ones. 


It’s just as profitable to save a dollaras 
to make a dollar—and often much easier 


Wherever paperwork is done, when- 
ever anything is written more than 


Addressagr aph 


TRADE MARK 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


b and Mult 


ih are Registered Trade Marks of Addr b- Mi h C 


once, there’s an opportunity to save 
with Addressograph simplified busi- 


. ness methods. For Addressograph fits 


itself into small business and large, 
into every department—payroll, pur- 
chasing, billing, factory production, 
sales, advertising, and so on. Addres- 
sograph can be adapted to any system 
to take over the tedious job of repeti- 
tive writing with 100% accuracy and 
at lowest possible cost. 


Our Research and Methods Depart- 
ment will help you institute a “treasure 
hunt”—show you how the simplified 
business methods of Addressograph 
(and Multigraph, made by the same 
company) will uncover dollars buried 
in paperwork. Telephone our local 
agency or write Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation, Cleveland 17, O. 


THE ECONOMICAL FUEL 
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Gas research laboratories, and Gas 
equipment manufacturers, in developing 
new methods of applying Gas heat in- 
dustrially, strive for the utmost economy 
in operation. And to industrial users the 
cost of the fuel itself is advantageous, 

The economies of Gas heat treating 
are many. Savings in floor space, greater 
speed in production, lessening of rejects 
because of the accurate controllability 
of Gas, are examples. Over-all and unit 
economies in a wide cross section of 
American manufacturing are experienced 
by Gas industrial users. 

Facts in detail—and examples from 
your own specific industry, are available 
to you from your local Industrial Gas 
Engineer. It will be worth getting in 
touch with him. 


P.S. Don’t overlook your in-plant 
cafeteria, too, while thinking of Gas 
economies, For instance, modern Gas 
roasting equipment, which is doing a 
fast, economical job for the armed 
services, will save you pounds of food 
materials daily. 


Buy War Bonds * Help Speed Victory! 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AS 
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still others seriously contemplating yyy 
ing of airline risks. 

While this is still in the con versatigg 
stage, with the entry of new gro 
considered inevitable, comp: nies is 
other insurance fields have givcn som 
indication of the trend to be 
when the war ends. 

Connecticut General, for ¢) 

not only has extended coverage 
worldwide basis at nonpremiu 
but has extended this to include 
scheduled (charter) flying on 
mum time basis. 
@ Pilot Premiums Cut—Beyond that the 
company has reduced rates for comme. 
cial pilots by one-fourth. Pilots noy 
can obtain life insurance to the extent 
of $25,000 at an extra premium rate of 
$7.50 a thousand for full occupational 
coverage. This compares with a pr 
vious rate of $10 by this company. 

Company-owned planes (BW —De., 
16’44,p32) are also given the benefit of 
low rates by Connecticut General, 
which may be significant in view of the 
comment of other insurance companies 
that many companies of nationwide op. 
eration have asked for rates on aviation 
operations. Pilots of these planes, for 
example, can obtain insurance at the 
rate charged airline pilots when their 
flying qualifications are the same. 

Similarly, Connecticut General is 
y ara lower rates for other types of 
ying down to the student pilot, where 
the policy limit is $10,000 and the ad. 
ditional premium is $25 per thousand. 
@ Other Changes Likely—Several of the 
accident insurance companies including 
Continental Casualty Co. of Chicago 
(BW—Jul.15’44,p70) have made some 
modifications in policies and rates. 
Probability is that these are merely 
crate 9 a moves presaging more 
comprehensive changes. 


ONE-MAN ROAD MAY FOLD 


Most U. S. railroads look forward to 
a steady flow of normal business when 
this war ends. But, in Georgia there 
is a one-man railway that frankly admits 
wartime business is all that is keeping 
it running. 

Seeing little hope for its postwar fu- 
ture, the ten-mile long Hartwell Ry, 
owned by Louis Morris, publisher of the 
Hartwell (Ga.) Sun, a weekly news 
paper, has already obtained permission 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to suspend operations, but the 
owner says that he will keep the line go- 
ing as long as business is good. 

The wartime prosperity of the rail- 
way arises from faaliag cotton for the 
first time in 15 years, business formerly 
handled by trucks. If the line loses this 
freight when trucks and tires again be- 
come available, Morris intends to fold 
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When you must use motors under adverse 


ditions, delect'one-of Master's Protected tyes 


variety of electrical and mechanical modificati 
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Investigate MASTER'S usual ability to serve 
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with Speedi-Dri Oil and Grease Absorbent 


EVER stop to figure what it costs you to keep your floors free from 
oil and grease? The number of man-hours . . . the investment in and 
upkeep on machines . . . the price of cleaning-compounds . . . the 
wear and tear on the floors . . . the production-time lost. . . . And 
when you’re all through, what have you got? A floor that’s only 
sur face-clean and that’s dirty and slippery and dangerous again soon 
after the machines start humming. 


But SPEEDI-DRI is so easy to use that a child could keep your 
floors clean. It can be applied and swept up without fancy equipment 
and without stopping a single machine for a second. Immediately 
upon application, it provides one of the surest non-skid surfaces ever 
invented, preventing costly slipping accidents. Even when oil-soaked, 
it will not readily burn. Best of all, it really cleans floors, removing 
all oil and grease and, if left on the floor as a non-skid carpet, it 
prevents floors from becoming oil-soaked. You ought to get a FREE 
SAMPLE and try it. It will cost you nothing. Write today. 


SUPPLIERS: East — Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


up the operations unless new 
is developed. 
The road, established in 187 


USINEs, 


| ates from Hartwell to Bowersy | \c. a 
| was taken over by Morris fin th. 
Southem R.R. One locom ive, , 
coach, and 20 employees, plu: olling 
stock of many other roads, hanle the 


business in Hart County. 


Weather Service 


Chicago group plans pilot 
forecasting and consulting unit 
for industry. Equations will be 
used to predict sales activity. 


A “pilot” industrial weather forecast. 

ing and consulting unit will be opened 
in Chicago soon by three staff members 
at University of Chicago’s Institute of 
Meteorology as a further step in the 
program of professional and governinent 
meteorologists to provide greater service 
to private business (BW —Mar.25'44, 
p58) and at the same time to stimulate 
postwar opportunities for thousands of 
“weather experts” now in the armed 
services. 
@ Model for Others—Known as National 
Weather Consultants, the new enter- 
prise will supplement weather infor- 
mation supplied by the Weather Bu- 
reau (BW—Oct.28'44,p42) and also will 
serve as a model for similar projects 
after the war. 

One of the chief activities will be 

the making of weather correlation stud- 
ies for industries. These studies would 
provide a “multiple regression equa- 
tion” by which a businessman would 
know exactly how much the various 
elements, such as temperature, relative 
humidity, wind velocity, turbulence, 
etc., affect his sales, production, or 
other activity. Sales records would be 
compared against records of the various 
weather elements. 
@ Would Forecast Sales—When the 
equation is completed, the businessman 
would substitute into it the forecast 
temperature, wind velocity, or other 
pertinent facts to arrive at the number 
of sales he might expect the following 
day or the number of employees it 
might be to his advantage to have on 
hand. 

Efforts are being made to obtain 
permission from the Weather Bureau 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion to use the reports of each for the 
purpose of drawing three-dimensional 
weather maps from which business fore 
casts would be made. 

Facilities of the - institute will be 
available to the new enterprise. A re- 
port on initial results is expected at 
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the annual meeting of the American | 
Metcorological Society in Kansas City 
on jan, 24. At that time the society 
will complete a six-point program for 
which preliminary plans have been 
made. 
e The m—It includes (1) estab- 
jish ment of professional standards and a 
rolessional grade of membership into 
which meteorologists now in the service 
will be brought; (2) preparation of per- 
sounel records of all meteorologists with 
the idea of establishing an employ- 
ment service; (3) undertaking a survey 
of business and industry to ascertain 
meteorological needs; (4) recommenda- 
tions for further study and training of 
meteorologists now in the services; (5) 
arrangements with the Weather Bureau 
and CAA so that private weather fore- 
casting concerns will be granted _per- 
mission to use their reports; and (6) 
establishment of permanent society 
headquarters, probably in New York. 
One of the aims of the society is 
furtherance of a network of private me- 
teorological centers throughout the 
country. 
e Jobs for Some—Society officials say 
that of the thousands of trained 
meteorologists now in the Army and 
Navy, only about 500 will be absorbed 
through the combined postwar require- 
ments of the Weather eae and pri- 
vate airlines, all with expanded pro- 
grams. 


ba 


HOUSE OF “CARDS” 


Undergoing the impartial tests of 
weather at Appleton, Wis., is a trim 
little cottage—made of paper. This 


experimental emergency house con- | 


sists of 21 prefabricated panels of 
waterproofed paperboard, 49 lb. of 
glue, metal fasteners, and wooden 
frames for its clear plastic windows. 
Assembled in 59 minutes, these few 
materials add up to a neat 16x8-ft. 
cabin which: costs only $51.20, plus 
labor: Sponsoring its test is the War 
Production Board’s Office of Pro- 
duction Research & Development. 
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elon Sentemen, 


is needed now! 


What are you waiting for? The 
boys that are doing the big job 
over there, are depending on you 
—over here, to win the peace 
. . . America’s economic recon- 
version is already under way and 
your business is a vital cog in 
this national machinery. You are 


America. 


HERE’S HOW YOU CAN HELP... 
(1) Make an immediate analysis 
of your reasonable needs to begin 
post-war business. (2) Place un- 
rated orders for this material to 
be delivered as soon as restrictions 
permit. (3) Advise your customers 
to do the same. (4) Keep up to 
date on W.P.B.andO.P.A. rulings. 


HERE'S HOW IT worKS... Un- 


rated orders placed now permit 
your suppliers to anticipate your 
needs and begin actual production 
on them as soon as the W.P.B 
lifts the bars. This will assure you 
of a quicker return to civilian 
business. The orders your cus 
tomers place with you will pro 
vide a back-log to start you off 
when Uncle Sam ceases to be the 


one big buyer. 


With all business following this 
plan the gap will be shortened 
payrolls will be stabilized—re 
turning veterans will find work 
America will continue its job of 
supplying the markets of the 
world. Heppenstall Co., Pitts 
burgh 1, Pa. 


; HEPPENSTALL, the most dependable name in forgings 
Your personal war effort is important 


(1) Push Production 


(2) Plan for peace 


(3) Beat ’em with bonds 


1. farmers have used record-breaking tonnages of 


fertilizer to produce the larger acre yields of high quality foods needed to 


meet War Food Administration crop goals during the war. For more than thirty-five years, tens 


of thousands of farmers have depended, as they are depending today, on the crop- 


producing power of International Fertilizers for Satisfaction at Harvest Time. 


International mines the phosphates and potash which are essential 
ingredients in the complete fertilizers manufactured at 
twenty-six International plants serving farmers from Maine to 
Florida and Texas to Minnesota. International Minerals & Chemical 


Corporation, General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


QD iterenatonal 


MINERALS and CHEMICALS 


CHEMICALS -§ PHOSPHATE - POTASH -+- FERTILIZER 


MINERALS 
CHEMICALS 


for industry and agriculture. 
Potash and Phosphate 
for Fertilizers and Industrial 
Chemicals 
Fertilizers 
ond Fertilizer Materials 
Chemicals 
Epsom Salt—Deflvorinated Phos- 
phote — Glutamic Acid — Mono 
Sodi Glut te — Potassium 
Chlorate — Silica Gel — Sodium 
Silico - Fluoride — Sulphuric Acid 
—and others. 


i 


Treaty Revised 


California’s opposition to 
water pact inspires addendum 
delimiting jurisdiction of board 
which will administer it. 


In a maneuver designed to take some 

of the fire out of California’s opposition 
to the pending water treaty with Mexico 
(BW—Jul.29’44,p39), the State Dept. 
and the Mexican government have 
agreed on a supplement delimiting the 
jurisdiction of the international com- 
mission which will be-created to admin- 
ister the pact. 
e No Superauthority—When the treaty 
goes before the Senate for ratification 
next month, the question of jurisdiction 
will be academic. Californians had 
struck telling blows with their argu- 
ment that the proposed International 
Boundary & Water Commission would 
constitute a superauthority with power 
over state and federal water controls 
in thé United States. 

But the protocol which has been 
added to the treaty specifies that the 
commission shall have jurisdiction only 
over works devoted exclusively to the 
discharge of treaty provisions. Functions 
now performed by domestic agencies are 
preserved for them. 
¢ Still Determined—If this move has 
blunted the attack, it has not dimin- 
ished California’s single-minded deter- 
mination to block the allocation to 
Mexico of guaranteed quantities of 
water from the Colorado, Rio Grande, 
and Tijuana rivers. For California, sen- 
sitive to the irrigation needs of its own 
agriculture, fears that delivery of vast 
amounts of water to Mexico eventually 
will stimulate Mexican competition at 
the expense of its own California 
growers. 

In a somewhat belated effort to coun- 

ter California’s arguments and to steam 
up a drive for ratification of the treaty, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Texas, organized as 
the Six-States Committee, are conduct- 
ing a vigorous campaign. 
Fie io he Air—These states, singly 
and as a group, have enormous postwar 
water plans on the boards, plans involv- 
ing expenditure of some two billion dol- 
lars for construction of dams, reservoirs, 
aqueducts, canals, and hydroelectric 
power systems. 

But the plans cannot reach fruition, 
they contend, until it is known how 
much water will be available for use in 
the United States; and the answer to 
that question will remain in doubt until 
Mexico’s share of the water supply has 
been determined. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SELECT YOUR PACIFIC COAST PLANT SITE! 


AVERAGE YEARLY TEMPERATURE 
BASED UPON A 32 YEAR RECORD 


RAersacrs 


ek A ie 


SoM MAS oa Me 
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2 2 
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ANNUAL MEAN TEMPERATURE —57.9° 
ANNUAL AVERAGE RELATIVE HUMIDITY—S6%, 


Let’s talk about the 
WEATHER ! 


(...AND DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT!) 


As ? fre read this, glance out of the window. . . . Is there snow 
and sleet on the ground? Is.Old Man Winter getting ready 
to snarl up traffic . .. keep your own car from starting easily 
--. and, in general, hinder plant production? 


NO CENTRAL HEATING PLANTS 


This is one time you can do more than talk about the 
weather. You can do something about it. In Santa Clara 
County, throughout the entire Winter season, the vast ma- 
jority of factories operate without central heating plants. 
Materials can be stored out of doors and outside workers 
continue to produce with few delays. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED 15% 


Snow is practically unheard of in Santa Clara County. Year 
’round relative humidity averages only 56%. And the aver- 
age temperature range between the warmest and coldest 
months of the year is only 19.6° F. Is it any wonder that 
Santa Clara County plants have found, that on the basis of 
climate alone, productive efficiency is increased as much as 


15%. \ | 
WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK S . 


= 
You've thought about a Pacific Coast plant— —~ 
and now is the time for action! Write today, — 
on your business letterhead, for *‘Post War 
Pacific Coast’’"—a 36-page factual book about “= 
the Pacific Coast's fastest growing industrial 
area. 
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Dept. W 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. AWN 


SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY Goema 


population center of the Pacific Coast 


“(ive them 
roan 
lo oro! 


. is Better Homes & Gardens’ advice to 
more than 2,350,000 reader-families think- 
ing and planning postwar rooms for chil- 
dren. “When he starts crawling out of the 
crib, it’s time to bronze the baby shoes, give 
him a grown-up bed and hand him a foot- 
ball. It’s a short span from infant to 
youngster.” Better Homes & Gardens 
recommends that home designers plan their 
rooms accordingly. 

Month after raonth leading architects un- 
fold postwar living plans in Better Homes & 
Gardens. Just a part of the reason why Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens continues to be the 
force guiding tomorrow’s home builders. 


America’s Home-Service 
Magazine 


Better Homes & Gardens 


PRODUCTION 


Graham's Venture 


Auto firm jumps into farm 
implement business by acquiring 
rights to big Rototiller in North 
and South America. 


The farm equipment and automotive 

industries are awaiting Graham-Paige 
Corp.’s announcement, now scheduled 
for early January, that it will manufac- 
ture a soil mixer. Details are under 
wraps pending formal release of the 
company’s program. 
@ Heavy Models Only—Graham-Paige is 
reliably reported to have acquired North 
and South American rights to Rototiller, 
a Swiss-invented machine for fluffing 
up the soil at a single operation; the 
device has been established in the 
American market for 15 years. Graham- 
Paige gets the franchise for everything 
but the small garden-type model and 
attachments, which Rototiller, Inc., of 
Troy, N. Y., will continue to make and 
sell. 

Principal significance of the deal, in 

terms m9 the farm machinery industry, 
is that Graham-Paige will sell through 
the existing Rototiller distributing or- 
ganization. Thus the newcomer gets a 
readymade marketing outlet. 
e Flame-Throwing Cultivator—Graham- 
Paige is entering the farm machinery 
field with every indication of playing for 
keeps. Recently, the company also made 
a deal to manufacture a flame weed 
killer. 

This machine burns off tender young 


weeds without damaging the 

stems of the crops. It has stood u 
cessfully in experiments to replace row. 
crop soil cultivation, notably in 

on the Hopson Bros. cotton plantation 
at Clarksdale, Miss. (BW—Oct.2) 44. 
p54). 

@ Screw-Conveyor Tillage—Anothe: 1, 
troit entrant in the soil mixer sweep 
stakes is J. P. Bagan, Inc. Bagan’s ina 
chine is intended by its inventor to do 
a job of soil preparation so thorough 
that it will replace all other machincr 
now used, including plows, disks, and 
harrows, at a price in the neighborhood 
of $500 at present wage-and-matcrial 
levels. 

Principle of this unit is first cousin 

to that of a screw conveyor. The soil 
cutting operation is performed by cutter: 
blades, each of which is a spiral ribbon 
of steel fastened edgewise on a revolving 
shaft. A second spiral ribbon of stec! is 
welded to the inner spiral to form an 
oblique angle with it, so that as the 
cutter blade revolves it actually lifts, 
churns, and turns the soil forward in 
the path of the machine. 
e Bigger Machines Planned—It is 
claimed that the spiral cutter blades 
slice into the soil at an angle that makes 
them self-sharpening. They travel for- 
ward; the inventor asserts that this re- 
duces the draft load of the tractor. 
Bagan’s experimental machines are now 
only four feet wide, but he intends to 
have ten-foot cutter blades after the 
war. 

The company plans to produce its 
machine in its own plant to be set up 
in Detroit, but is not averse to a deal 
with some established manufacturer 


Heart of the McLaughlin Soil Mixer is a set of disks (left) carrying sharp trian- 
gular cutters which shred litter into the upper 8 in. of surface soil. It is nor- 
mally operated by a tractor (right) with a train of other tools, and is thus 
designed to plant a seedbed from a stubble field in only one operation. 


4% 
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Don’t handicap your 
electrified home of the 
future with wiring of the past... 


Automatic housekeeping! It’s a must for postwar 
homes. Refrigerator and electric range of course. 
Dishwasher—garbage disposer—washing machine— 
ironer. Exhaust fan—innumerable appliances. 

They are all necessary. But don’t ruin their opera- 
tion by inadequate electrical wiring. To run your 
equipment right—you must have proper wiring. 

What's the capacity of your electrical circuits? 
Will it make the grade with future additional equip- 
ment? 

Too often postwar electrical wiring plans based on 


past experience lack reserve capacity to meet the huge 
future increase in electrical demands. 

Manufacturers! This subject is as important in the 
factory as in the home. Industrial wiring plans too 
must anticipate future power loads out of all propor- 
tion to past formulas. 

Obviously unplanned wiring, expensive altera- 
tions, will be more costly than planned wiring. Now 
—while you’re in the blueprint stage—is the time to 
consult electrical contractor—utility power engineer. 
They too wi!l advise: Wire Ahead! 44250 


w/t ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York City 4... Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


In lining up your 
post-war schedules, it will pay you 
to utilize Adeco experience and 
facilities. These specialists in 
hydraulics can help you in two 
important ways: 


Assist you in de- 
signing hydraulic 
mechanisms to 
meet your re- 
quirements. 


Work with you in 
producing pre- 
cision parts and 
assemblies on a 
contract 


An illustrated booklet pre- 
sents the story behind this 
Adeco service. Write for 
your copy today. 


AIRCRAFT AND DIESEL EQUIPMENT CORF 
103 NORTH RAVENSWOOL A 
CHICAGO 40 


PARTNER 


Design and Opera- 
ting Advantages of CONSTANT SPEED 
Here are the features that assure you of 
satisfaction: 


Housin Die cast aluminum end brackets. 
Mil “steel Inala 1 housing. Totally enclosed. 
Weight: 15 Oz. 


Bearings: Single shielded ball bearings, lub- 
ricated with s grease sultable for —' 04 
cific application. Bearing housings fit 

with steel inserts. 


Beryilium copper bi 

Governor: Furnished w a centrifugal gov- 
ernor Ty maintain constant 
speed ove! Tange 
of 25 to 0 30 Solts. 

Temperature Rise: Maximum 
frame temperature rise at 
rated output will not exceed 


: Motors can be 
with special shaft 
extensions, meaning ar- 

leads, 


John Oster Manufacturing Co. 
DEPARTMENT B-22 * RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Developed to stir up the soil with double-pitch screw conveyor- type blades, 
]. P. Bagan’s experimental Spira Tiller is claimed to leave the soil in condition 
‘equivalent to that accomplished by plowing, disking, and harrowing. 


who might be willing to take over the 
task. Negotiations are in process with 
potential distributors in major farming 
districts, to whom subassemblies and 
components will be shipped for final 
assembly locally to save transportation 
— Distributors will develop dealer- 
. 
mposite ‘Tillage Tool—Intended 
ri a related purpose is the soil mixer 
newly heralded, after several years of 
testing, by J. B. McLaughlin, a farmer 
who is also West Virginia Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. His machine con- 
sists of a train of implements perform- 
ing successive operations. It is designed 
to prepare a seedbed in a single trip 
across a field of stubble or even across 
a field of mechanically picked corn- 
stalks. 

Purpose of this machine is to “cut 
any cover crop, litter, or manure into 
the soil, mix it thoroughly with the soil 
to form a compost, retain moisture, en- 
courage early decay, and prevent soil 
erosion.” 

@ Many Tools in One—The equipment 
includes a tractor for pulling and power 
unit, a fertilizer spreader, a rotor of axle- 
mounted flat disks with cutter flaps pro- 
jecting outward, a roller to pack the 
newly dug soil for planting, and a 
planter or seeder. 

The rotor turns over at a speed range 
of 135-500 r.p.m. It wiil cut the soil 
to any desired depth up to 8 in. for a 
width of 24 in. or less if desired. Be- 
sides the assorted tasks for which it is 
equipped, the device is claimed to make 
substantial savings in man-hours in pre- 
paring the soil as well as in planting 
the crop. 

e The Faulkner Influence—The current 
boom in  subsurface-tillage machines 


can probably be traced to the publica- 
tion of Plowman’s Folly by Edward H. 
Faulkner, and to the subsequent to-do 
about the relative strengths and weak- 
nesses of his thesis (BW—Nov.27’43, 
p72). 

Latest word from U. S. Soil Conserva- 

tion Service experiment stations is that 
their experiments with trash-tillage as 
advocated by Faulkner has extended 
over many years, and that these indicate 
the method is often superior to plowing 
in climates that are hot and dry, but 
that it usually produces smaller yields 
in lands where nature provides a better 
supply of moisture. 
@ Few Cause Ripple—Farm machinery 
manufacturers of long standing in the 
industry refuse to get excited about ma- 
chines such as these recent develop- 
ments. Experience has shown that rel- 
atively few such units cause major 
ripples in their trade. 

Rotary tillers and rotary hoes are not 

new, and many a full-line manufacturer 
has one of which he sells a depressingly 
small volume each year. Neither is it 
novel for a farmer or inventor to at- 
tempt a several-purpose machine for 
performing anywhere from two to seven 
operations at one pass. 
@ Complexity Doesn’t Pay—The basic 
weakness of most multipurpose farm 
machines is that they seldom do any 
one of their jobs as well as single-pur- 
pose machines. Hence farming, which 
always has to play the percentages to be 
profitable, sticks to the tried-and-true 
implements until the newcomer has 
proved itself to be better beyond all 
doubt. 

Full-line manufacturers make a few 
standard two-purpose machines, notably 
planters and grain drills which put in 
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ies is a tide in the affairs of men which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” This 
Shakespearean philosophy describes perfectly 
the situation in Seattle today . . . from the view- 
point of the producer of trade-marked articles 
seeking expanding markets. 

Seattle must be seen in an entirely different 
light than any American market. Seattle is still 
at war... and will continue all-out war until the 
defeat of Japan. Seattle is feverishly building 
Boeing B-29’s; she is repairing, building and 
supplying hundreds of war ships. Everybody is 
working and MORE help is needed. The per 
capita effective buying income is $2,251 per 
year—104% above the national average. 


a 


Tokyo-blasting B-29's are built in Boeing's three huge Seattle factories. 


NOW is the time to act. Never before has it 
been so easy to entrench branded merchandise 
at such low cost —in a market so important as is 
Seattle. Further, every economic survey rates 
Seattle near the top of the list of “American 
cities most likely to hold their wartime popula- 
tion increases, and continue to grow.” 

The SEATTLE TIMES is the preferred news- 
paper in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes. 


Represented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
New York © Retroit * Chicago * San Francisco * los Angeles 


‘ 
WEAD AND ¥ OVE ALL SEATTLE PAPERS 


What is a 


“DROP FORGING’? 
| 


TYPICAL DROP FORGINGS 
DROP FORGING was originally just BEFORE AND AFTER MACHINING 
DROP forging—forging or working 
a piece of hot metal by dropping a weight 
on it, But steam drop hammers of today 
ACCELERATE the gravity drop adding 
greatly to the force of impact. The form- 
ing of the finished forging is accom- AIRPLANE PROPELLER SHAFT 
plished by means of two sets of dies. 
The acceleration of the blow by steam or “Ta 
air power, and the fact that the forming i 
of the metal is accomplished between 
dies, makes the term “Impact Die Forg- 
ing’’ more accurate, but “Drop Forging” 


is still the more commonly used com- 
mercial term. 


AIRPLANE ENGINE CRANKSHAFT & DAMPENER 
The great virtue of the drop forging is 
the strength, the resistance to shock 
loads and the toughness imparted by the 
impact of hammering. The flow of the 
grain structure of the metal follows the 
shape of the part, greatly strengthening 
it against high instantaneous stress, as 


er - 


shown in the diagrams and photo below: | AIRPLANE ENGINE MASTER & CONNECTING ROD | 


CASTING BAR STOCK FORGING 


LARGE CHAMBERSBURG 
STEAM DROP HAMMER 
Below is shown a hammer 
weighing 760 Tons. Weight of 
the ram is 22% Tons, Dotted 
dine indicates floor level, Most 
of anvil is underground. 


SECTION OF DROP FORGED CRANKSHAFT ETCHED TO SHOW GRAIN FLOW 
Other virtues of drop forging are: 


REDUCTION IN WEIGHT SAVING IN MATERIAL 
Light weight combined with great There is less metal scrap than from 
strength is characteristic. bar stock or casting. 

NO INTERNAL FLAWS 
puta oF mn nd , Working of metal from a solid bar 
Less machining is necessary than with F 


eliminates possibility of internal 
parts formed by other methods. defects. 


Drop forgings produced on Chambersburg Ham- 
mers have these virtues to a superlative degree. 


| logg, president, founded it in 1905 
The company’s first activity was manu 
| facture of boiler pipe; it now includes 
| welded steel industrial equipment, 
| chimneys, catalysts, and the engincer- 
| ing, design, fabrication, and erection 
of plants and equipment for petroleum 
refining and other processing indus- 
tries. 

Although the company has been 
closely held, and hasn’t made public re- 
ports on its financial position, annual 
volume is said to have reached between 
$40,000,000 and $50,000,000.  Re- 
cently, it has been closely identified 
| with engineering and erecting fluid 

catalytic cracking plants in conjunction 
| with Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


G.E. DIVISIONS UNITE 


General Electric’s resin and insulat- 
ing materials division, which has been 
developing silicone rubber and other 
silicones (BW —Dec.9’44,p70), and_ its 
older plastics division have been con- 
solidated into a new chemical depart- 
ment. Vice-president in charge of the 
‘new setup is Dr. Zay Jeffries, who is 
technical director of the G.E. lamp de- 
partment and board chairman of Carbo- 
loy Corp. 

The move reflects both G.E. opti- 
mism toward the future of the silicones, 
and an apparent determination to pro- 
duce more of its own raw materials in 
the future. 


NEW PISTON MARKETED 


After four years of development and 
testing, Thompson Products, Inc 
Cleveland, is marketing a piston in 
which disadvantages of the conventiona! 
aluminum piston are overcome by em 
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the fertilizer at the same oper. tion ., 

the seed. But no big manufactu:cr o9,. 
further than this in complexity, j,c3y.. ‘A 
it just does not pay out. ; r whi 
as ! 
PULLMAN BUYS KELLOGG 5001 
Negotiations between Pullman. | 1, +f 
and M. W. Kellogg Co. of Jersey Cit, \ 
(BW—Sep.23’44,p10) ended last wee; in | 
in Pullman’s announcement that it had the 
decided to acquire Kellogg for cash, me 
Price was not announced. def 
Because Pullman is preparing to dj. cat 
vorce itself from sleeping car operation, i cor 
probably at the end of the war (b\V- §@j mi 
Dec.16'44,p8), and apparently because Jj in 
it has accumulated a supply of capital Jj cot 
that is looking for work to do, Pull- pis 
man decided to extend its industrial | 
operations. tio 
In acquiring Kellogg, Pullman gets && bil 
an organization—which is to be kept in to 
tact—known internationally for pctro- en 
leum refinery installations. M. W. Kel fo’ 
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pedding in it a steel ring to control | 
s10n. 

A conventional aluminum piston, | 
which expands in an engine’s heat twice | 
gs rapidly as cast iron, may stick or | 
score cylinder walls if fitted too tightly, | 
may produce a noisy slap and waste oil 
if btted too loosely. 

While the steel band is embedded 
in the new piston at the upper part of 
the skirt, it retains freedom of move- 
ment, obtained by prior polishing and 
deflocculated graphite, which both lubri- 
cates and prevents adhesion. As it be- 
comes heated, expansion of the alu- 
minum partially closes a vertical slot 
in the skirt, leaving the steel band in 
control of the circumference of the 
piston. ae 

Present biggest customer is Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., but major automo- 
bile makers have tested them satisfac- 
torily. Tests in small-type airplane 
engines also have shown good results 
for the new piston. 


LABORATORY PLANNED 


Industrialists in the Pacific Northwest 
who now have to send large structural 
pieces to the U. S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s laboratory at Denver, or to a 
similar laboratory at the University of 
California at Berkeley for testing, even- 
tually will be able to have the work 
done at Seattle. 

Next spring work will be started on 
a new engineering building at the Uni- 
versity of Washington to house struc- 
tural testing machines. The new project 
is scheduled for completion by next 
Oct. 30. 

One machine will have a pressure ca- 
pacity of 2,500,000 Ib.; the other a 
pressure capacity of 300,000 Ib. The 
larger machine now is being constructed 
Y Baldwin & Southwick & Co., in 

iladelphia. It will be big enough 
to handle the fuselage of a B-29 
bomber. 

The University of Washington will 
pay the laboratory staff, and users of 
the services will be charged fees for 
use of the machines, and for staff re- 
ports, supervision, and tests. 


OIL ISSUE EVADED 


Although the Michigan Conservation 
Commission has been told by the state 
attorney general that it may issue per- 
mits for lake-bottom oil drilling, the 
question of authority is to be handed 
to the legislature. 

A major oil company is reported to 
have asked permission to drill a well 
is Saginaw Bay. The Conservation 
Commission is unwilling to risk the ire 
of sportsmen who fear that oil drilling 
would pollute the lake. 
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Keeping the Powder Dry... 
vital job for Mr. Cellophane 


IN THE HIGH HUMIDITY and heavy rain of the Pacific jungles, the old axiom 
“Keep your powder dry” becomes acutely important. For example, water 
and moisture-vapor can ruin the effectiveness of propellant powders used in 
trench mortar ammunition. A special cellophane wrap developed in 
Sylvania’s laboratories keeps the powder perfectly dry from the time it leaves 
the plant until it is fired. 


Sylvania cellophane is doing many vital war jobs. But the unique devel- 
opments Sylvania is making today will result in more uses for cellophane— 
and better cellophane—in the postwar tomorrow. 


SYLVANIA 
CELLOPHANE 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other 
cellulose products since 1929 eae ienies See 


General Sales Office: 122 E.42ad St., New York 17,N.Y. % Work: and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 


THE MASTER WHEEL 


World's leading power 
brush made only by 


OSBORN 


Oigations of the Leader 


SBORN, as the leading 
manufacturer of brushes 


for industry, has had to supply, 


in large part, the brushing tools 


for war-vital industries, strictly 


under 


priority. 


That’s why it sometimes has 
been difficult to get an Osborn 


brush, despite the fact that we’ve 


increased production till it 


now looks like a treasury figure. 


Very soon we hope to serve you without 


priority* ... bringing you the world’s finest 
line of industrial brushes plus new tech- 
niques, pioneered by Osborn, which have 
contributed substantially to America’s phe- 
nomenal war production . . . techniques 


which can carry over into your business, 
help you make a better product in less 


time, at less cost. 


Now is the time to consult an Osborn 


Field Engineer about the improvements, 


Osborn brushes can contribute to your new 
products. No obligation. Ask us to call. 


$401 Hamilton Avenue 


THE OssorNn ManuracrurinG COMPANY 


* Cleveland, Ohio 


A 
i) 


* On some items, we can right now. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


mn 


Spring Nuts 


Full 360-deg. contact with t! 
threads on bolts and screws is of! «red }y 
“Stalock” Spring-Steel Quick-Fa.t 
Lock Nuts, new developments of the 
Adel Precision Products Corp., | (777 
| Van Owen St., Burbank, Calif. It 


| claimed that “this all-around contact 
allows positive gripping action and at 
the same time conserves tension locking 
power, thus permitting re-use of a nut. 
When screw or bolt is tightened, the 
spring action of nut causes contact sur- 
faces to be forced deeper into thread 
channels thus affording greater locking 
action. Resulting tension prevents nut 
from loosening even under extreme vi- 
bration.” 

During the war the nuts are being 
made in a wide variety of shapes, strips, 
and sizes for aircraft applications ranging 
from supports for fuel, hydraulic, and 
electric lines to attachments for sealing 
strips and name plates. After the war 
they are expected to find their way 
into automobiles, refrigerators, radios, 
stoves, and other products. The fasten- 
ers are being furnished in two types: for 
, | Sheet metal screws, standard sizes Nos. 
4, 6, 8, 10, and 14; for coarse machine 
screw threads Nos. 6, 8, 10, $ in., and 
| 5/16 in. Other types and sizes will 
| be made on special order. 


| Material Pump 


New techniques in handling and 
applying such variously viscous mate- 
rials as paint, lacquer, mastic caulking 
compounds, cement coatings, and fibrous 
insulating materials appear to be 
opened up by the new Alemite “Ver- 
satal” Material Pump, manufactured by 
the Stewart-Warner Co., Industrial Ale- 


mite Division, 1826 Diversey Parkway, 
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hicago. Due to the power of the de- 
ice, which is operated by compressed 
ic and is said to deliver material at 
ressurcs. 44 to 54 times air pressure” 
troduced to it from a separate air 
»ymp, “from one to six operators may 
ork simultaneously using as many dif- 
erent 7 heads and material lines 
om a single pump.” 

Since the outfit is capable of supply- 
jo “material through several hundred 
eet of hose,” and thus makes possible 
he reaching of “places heretofore diffi- 
ult for spraying operations,” it is being 
‘used by the U. S. Navy for applying a 
eet antifouling paint on ship bot- 
oms.” Postwar applications will run 
om construction projects to factory 
production. Several models of the pump 
re ready, including one that fits over 
he top of a standard 54-gal. barrel and 
nother that comes equipped with its 
pwn 1 2-gal. tank. All models carry an en- 
irely automatic agitator. 


THINGS TO COME 


Woodworkers of the future will 
be able to specify some of their 
most basic material with or without 
lignin, the complex natural plastic 
that normally makes wood one of 
the most useful solids rather than 
loose bundles of unattached fibers. 
One group of researchers is suc- 
ceeding in delignifying the wood 
in thin veneers, entirely without 
deforming its wood cells or break- 
ing down their cellulose struc- 
tures, to facilitate impregnation 
with synthetic resins for compres- 
sion into compreg — of supe- 
rior uniformity and strength. 

Another research group is utiliz- 
ing the lignin already present in 
lumber and veneers to give them 
many of the characteristics of 
compreg, but with no synthetic 
resin added other than normal 
} amounts used to bond veneers or 
| boards into any laminated prod- 
} uct. Untreated wood is mois- 
tened, heated to a temperature 
which would char it in the dry 
state, and compressed to about 
twice its normal density. The 
lignin plasticizes, flows into more 
intimate contact with wood fibers, 
and hardens when cooled under 
continuing pressure. Resultant 
“staypak” wood is not quite as di- 
mensionally stable as compreg, 
and unlike the latter requires a 
coat of paint or lacquer for out- 
door service. But it is expected to 
be cheaper to produce and to 
possess a combination of hardness 
and toughness all its own. 
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FOR TOUGH GOING... 


TRUST Kelme Mion / 


@ When it comes to the tough jobs—where only 
specialized experience or a special type of motor 
can get satisfactory results—you’ll find sturdy, fully 
protected Reliance Motors giving dependable, low 
cost service in a wide variety of installations. 


If you haven’t done it already, try calling Reliance 
for the hard-to-handle assignments as well as 
the more usual ones. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 

1069 Ivanhoe Road . Cleveland, Ohio 
Birminghom * Boston © Buffalo * Chicago © Cincinnoti * Detroit * Greenville (S.C) 
Houston * Kalamazoo * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philodelphic 
Pittsburgh © Portland (Ore.) © St. Lovis © San Francisco * Syracuse * Washington, D.C. 
and other principal cities. 


RELIANCE? MOTORS 


HAND-GUAROS ARE 
SAFEGUARUS 


GUARDING THE WORKER, increasing 
production, effecting economies . . 
JOMAC INDUSTRIAL GLoves. 

The cost-records in leading American 
industries are demonstrating the effi- 
ciency-achievements of Jomac Gloves. 
Workers’ hands are being protected 
against injuries and burns. Production is 
being stepped-up. And the long-wear 
and washability features of Jomac Gloves 
offer ECONOMY, too. They are lock- 
stitched to give up to 7 times more wear 
than ordinary work-gloves. 

Write for the complete story of Jo- 
mac Gloves. C. WALKER JONES CO., 
Philadelphia 38, Penna. Foreign Repre- 
sentatives: Charles Chipman Sons (Ex- 
port Dept.), Empire State Building, New 
York 1, N. Y. 


THREE TYPES OF JOMAC GLOVES 
* © Regular Industrial Type 


MARKETING 


Exporters on Spot 


Trade agency launches 
probes of Webb-Pomerene act 
groups after Justice Dept. moves 
under Sherman law. 


After more than 25 years, during 
which export associations formed under 
the Webb-Pomerene Export Trade Act 
breezed along without hindrance, the 
Federal Trade Commission has broken 
out with a rash of investigations aimed 
at proving restraint of trade by these 
associations. 

e@ Agency Rivalries Seen—From 1918 
(when the law was enacted) until 1939, 
FTC had cracked down only once. 
That was in the case of the Pacific 
Forest Industries, whose activities were 
trimmed to conform to the letter of the 
act. Now, within a space of a few 
months, two export associations have 
been called by FTC to explain their 


activities, and 28 others are 
vestigation. 

Shrewd Washington obse: 
cern in these developments patter, 
involving interagency rivalric Tevital 
ized interest in monopoly-policing, ang 
administration of foreign trade plans. 
e Exports Facilitated—The We!)b-Pom, 
erene act was born in the mist of, 
knockdown-drag-out battle for export 
markets toward the end of the Wor 
War. 

It was designed to exempt export 
combines from provisions of antitrysy 
statutes—with proper safeguards to pro 
tect domestic commerce—to facilitate 
exports, and enable American exporter 
to compete successfully with selling 
combines of other countries. 

Under the act, any group of indi. 
viduals or companies may join together 
for the purpose of exporting, and, with 
the advice of FTC, become registered 
as an association and thus acquire a cer. 
tain degree of immunity from antitrust 
proceedings. 

Administration of the act rests with 


\der I 


TS dey 


LIGHT THAT LASTS 


In the Lustrolite Cleveland Corp., plant “artists” put the glow in aircratt 
instrument dials by painting their numerals with radium compound. Before 
each girl is an exhaust stack which pulls out 200 cu.ft. of air a minute to protect 
them from gas given off by the minute quantities of the luminous element. 
With radium now costing about $1,000,000 an ounce ($5,000,000 a few years 
ago), Lustrolite is pushing its product for broad postwar markets—such as road 
signs and automobile instruments. Among advantages cited: radium’s theorctr 
cal ability to glow for more than 1,000 years, its independence of electricity. 
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Five minute furlough! 


{ That's their word for it... five minutes of 
forgetfulness, a brief blackout of boredom, a flash- 
back to home and what they fight for! Every day 
away makes every letter mean more. Write often. 
Write V-Mail. 


V-Mail is the only chance that millions of 
men overseas, and more going each day—have 
of getting letters fast and fresh. Ordinary mail 
may take months to arrive. If everybody tried 
to use Airmail, there wouldn’tbe planes enough 
to carry it. But V-Mail packs hundreds of letters 
on asingle film strip, light enough soamillion 
letters can be carried on one plane to the point 
nearest their destination, processed, delivered 
fast, personal, and private...Get V-Mail forms 
anywhere. Or write for a sample packet of six, 
with our compliments. Address below . . . 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
1481 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail ... mow devoted to war production. 


| agreement governing use of transport 


FTC, which may recommend ag 
ment of association business Byt é 
association should fail to co: \ply 
has authority only to refer |:; hindi 
and recommendations to th. attop 
general. No such referrals 
made. 

@ Justice Dept. Steps In—But 1 May 
1944, the Dept. of Justice < opped 
depth bomb into these peaceful watey 
The department filed suit in fed cral ogy 
against two Webb-Pomerenc asso; 
tions—the U. S. Alkali Export Aggy 
Inc., and the California Alkali Ass, 
linking them with 14 other U. S. fr 
in an accusation of violating the She 
man antitrust act through cartel {i 
with foreign companies. 

By acting on its own initiative, { 
Dept. of Justice appeared to have tak 
the position that while it might have 
wait for cases from FTC, there yg 
nothing to stop it from procecding o 
its own under the Sherman act. T 
alkali associations, however, have chi 
lenged the Justice Dept.’s jurisdictig 
over their activities, and a district cow 
decision is pending. 
© More Suits to Come—And the Dept 
of Justice indicated that the alkali q 
was merely the opening gun in a can 
paign to run down others that ha 
stretched their Webb act immuni 
to the Sherman antitrust law too far. 
@ FTC Goes Into Action—FTC was no 
slow to react, and with such energy o 
agreements filed with it in 1924 an 
1933 that it is being accused of acting 
under pressure of a Fastice Dept. threa 
to prosecute under the Sherman « 
unless the Webb act is enforced tf 
the letter. To this FTC replied tha 
its efforts are simply directed towarl 
clarifying the Webb act for the benef 
of export associations. 

Whatever the reason for FTC’s vigor 
ous action, an Office of Export Tadd 
was created, and Allan Phelps was put i 
charge. Within recent months mor 
than half of the active Webb-Pomerene 
associations have been subjected to in 
vestigations, and hearings on two-the 
Phosphate Export Assn. and the Fonda 
Hard Rock Phosphate Assn.—have 
commenced. 
© Backs Cartel Policy—Both associations 
are accused of participating in inter- 
national cartel arrangements in restraint 
of trade. They are criticized for agree: 
ing with North African producers to 4 
limitation of markets for African phos 
phates in exchange for the closing down 
of one of the three American producers 
mines. Other accusations include a0 


cre 


facilities, and one covering minimum 
domestic prices. 

Significance of the revitalization of 
FTC’s enforcement of the export trade 
act lies in the neat way in which the 
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KIDDE makes 1st production installa- 
tion in U. S. of methyl bromide 


nan a e ite 

reed extinguishing systems 

CC a . 

toward There’s a new way to kill fire on the Glenn L. Martin 

benef JRM-1. For the first time production models are being 
equipped with built-in methyl bromide extinguishing sys- 

'S Vigor tems. Walter Kidde & Company is proud to have scored 

Trade this important fiest on the new production model of the great 

$ put Martin Mars. 

deme Methy! bromide, the new Kidde fire-killer, is a vaporizing 

rer: liquid type of extinguishing agent which is extremely fast 


and effective against engine fires. Another important feature 
is the system’s extreme lightness in weight . . . considerably 
less than other types of built-in systems. The new Kidde 
system is simple in design and operation. 
iations For many months Kidde engineers have been busy in 
inter- the development of a methyl bromide method, now per- 
straint fected. This is not just an extinguishing system for the 
agree: world’s biggest seaplane. This new Kidde equipment means 
rs toa a new step forward in air safety! 
phos- Methy] bromide fire extinguishing gives great promise for 
; down today’s military planes and commercial air transports. 
lucers Walter Kidde & Company is prepared to discuss installation 


vo—the 
Florida 
.—have 


de an and performance data with interested manufacturers. Write 
nsport us, On company letterhead, for full details on this new extin- 
alae guishing method. 
on of 

trade 


‘a WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 140 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Giant Lamson Carriers, 3 x 12” x 30” long, 
Felt-snubbered, speed rolls of blueprints 
between distant parts of plants. 


Speed Production 
with Lamson Tubes... 


Absorb Shock with 
FELT! 


AMSON Pneumatic Tubes .. . the 
arteries of industry and business .. . 
deliver, with speed and efficiency, 
memos, specimens, telegrams, specifica- 
tions, job tickets and countless other 
items. They save time and labor, minimize 
errors, speed production. 


Every carrier is equipped with a Felt 
snubber, because Felt absorbs shock, 
does not crumble or disintegrate, and 
can be colored for quick identification. 
Whizzing through, the snubbers polish 
the insides of the tubes and prevent cor- 
rosion. The applications of Felt to mini- 
mize shock, to dampen vibration, and 
for polishing, are widespread, including 
many military as well as industrial uses. 


Data Sheet #10, “Vibration Isolation 
with Felt” contains theoretical formula- 
tion as well as practical data to assist 
you in the selection and application of 
Felt for the isolation of machinery. Your 
request for information will have imme- 
diate attention. 


Send for chart “How Felt is Made” 


TRADE MARK 


General QGffices: GLENVILLE, CONN. 
New York; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Philadelphia; 
Cleveland; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Dallas; 

St. Louis; Seattle 


new policy dovetails with other Admin- 
istration moves toward outlawing Amer- 
ican participation in private imterna- 
tional cartels. 

Within the past fortnight, the White 
House chen the Justice Dept. to pro- 
ceed with antitrust actions alleging car- 
tel ties between U. S. and British com- 
panies, postponed earlier this year in the 
interests of the war and Allied unity. 
© House Put in Order—And the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Economic For- 
eign Policy, bringing together several 
years’ work of half a dozen departments, 
has completed its draft of proposals on 
commercial policy—covering in addition 
to trade policy, commodity agreements, 
and cartel policy (BW —Sep.23’44,p15). 

If there is any subtle plan afoot to 
scuttle the export trade act, members 
of this committee seem to be in the 
dark. What is more likely, the govern- 
ment is getting its own skirts clean in 
preparation for a finish fight against the 
worst features of private international 
cartels, offering as an alternative govern- 
ment-sponsored commodity agreements, 
— government-policed new-style car- 
tels. 


Frozen Food 


Industry is planning 4 
big expansion after the wa, 
expects to triple capacity whe 
equipment is available. 


The quick-frozen foods  indyydilm of 
which has been practically | :itey HM wa 
its prewar production rate during di wa 
war, is preparing for trem: lous ev 
pansion aS soon as Cquipment is ayy fo’ 


able, to meet the demands of ai) alreag 
impatient army of potential consume 


a 


@ Phenomenal Growth—Low ji ist 
point values (currently none) on froy 

foods, increased buying powcr, and [i ps 

scarcity of good quality fresh prodagim dl 

induced many housewives to try from ot 

foods during the war, and thicy liam of 

them. Hence it’s not surprising thgm le 

frozen foods producers assert that them ia 
industry can be expected to triple with 

five years after the end of the war. fr 

Its prewar growth was phenomengm q 

Food Industries, a McGraw-llill pug ¢ 

e 

q 

t 

s 

‘ 

I 
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INTERNATIONAL’S HOPE CHEST 


Modern refrigeration units, designed to meet the demands of the farm market, 
are on International Harvester’s postwar production and marketing agenda: 
One of the new offerings will be the Zero Chest (above), for freezing and stor 
ing perishables, while another will have both quick-freezing and ordinary-retng 
eration-temperature compartments. In addition the company’s usual line of 
milk coolers and large-capacity units is being restyled. International reports 
no present plans to enter the highly competitive urban household refriget 
tion market, but states that it has “not ruled out that ultimate possibility. 
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jication, estimates that production in- 
creased about 25% annually (until war- 
time restrictions slowed it down) from 
ing {Qa the industry’s beginning in 1930. Then 
there were a scant 30 plants, most of 


War. which were freezing fish; now there are 
ty w about 400 plants in the United States, 
and they are freezing about 75 varieties | 
f foods. 
+ Two-Thirds for Civilians—Production 
indus of frozen fruits and vegetables in 1941 


mited Mf was about 295,000,000 Ib., in 1943 it 

iring a was 395,000,000 Ib. These figures, how- 

dous dll ever, include some cold-packed fruits 

for industrial users such as pie bakeries, 

generally lumped with + aang food 

sumed production figures in War Food Admin- 
Tati istration reperts. 

N froze This year’s frozen fruit and vegetable 
cr, and pack is about 450,000,000 Ib.; this in- 
| produgl cludes an estimated 100,000,000, Ib. of 
try from cold-packed fruits and 50,000,000 Ib. 
hey liq of vegetables frozen for the armed forces, 
sing th leaving about 300,000,000 Ib. for civil- 
that the ians. 
le withi Practically no meat has been quick 
° War. frozen for civilians during the war, and 
nomengm quick freezing of poultry has been dis- 
Till pulfff couraged by the low ceilings set on 
eviscerated poultry. But production of 
quick-frozen fish for retail and institu- 
tional (hotels, restaurants, etc.) con- 
sumption has been steadily increasing. 
° Market Emphasis Varies Best known 
name and largest distributcr is Birds 
Eye-Snider Division of General Foods 
Corp., which sells about half of all 

SE tiseen foods distributed in the 
United States. Birds Eye is promoted 

national advertising, and General 
oods’ production is distributed about 
75% through retail channels, 25% to 
institutions. This proportion is almost 
exactly reversed in the case of other pro- 
ducers, who found the institutional mar- 
ket less costly to cultivate. 

There are other brands which have 
a substantial, thcugh regional, distribu- 
tion. Among them are Dulaney brand 


1S ava 
dl \ alread 


(john H. Dulaney & Son, Fruitland, 
Md.), Cedergreen and Fiav-r-Pac 
(Cedergreen Frozen Pack Corp., We- 
natchee, Wash.), Honor Brand (Honor 
Brand Frosted Foods Corp., Oakland, 
Calif a subsidiary of Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc., Indianapolis canners), Pict 
Sweet (Bozeman Canning Co., Mount 
Vernon, Wash.), and Pratt’s Fresh 
Frozen Foods, New York. There are, 


of course, other ee ee large | 
quantities of frozen foods under private 
brands, including Birds Eye. 


varket, 


gendif @Canners Scan Field—Reports persist 
d storf§ that the big canning companies will be 
refrig{g among the — newcomers to enter 
ne the frozen food business after the war. 
Thus far Stokely is the only important 
“ports canner producing frozen foods. Another 
iger+™i_ persistent report is that meat packers 
ility.” are planning to distribute packaged 
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You own the world’s 
finest transportation system 


The successful performance of 
American railroads, speeding men, 
equipment and supplies for a 
Nation at war, proves that you 
have in this country the world’s 
finest transportation system. 


You, the American public, own 
these railroads. You may not be 
one of the hundreds of thousands 
of railroad stockholders, but if 
you have money in the bank or 
insurance, the railroads are partly 
yours. For most banks and 
insurance companies are 
heavy investors in the solid 
securities railroads offer. 
And part of the funds you 
place in their hands is 


Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps 


@ 


sately reinvested in the world’s 
finest transportation system. 


But, you have more than a finan- 
cial interest in the railroads. Most 
of your household articles, the 
materials of which your home is 
built, much of your food, come to 
you dy rail. If you work in a fac- 
tory or office, the chances are that 
your products are distributed all 
over the country by rail, so they 
can be sold to pay your salary. 

Your interest in the rail- 
roads is in every way a 
great one. And the Erie and 
other American Railroads 
will continue to justify your 
confidence in them. 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS~ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY! 


FLOOR PRIMER 


Your floors will look better and last 
longer if you give them a pre-wax 
treatment at regular intervals with 
WHIZ Floor Primer and Cleaner. This 
remarkable cleaner saves time and 
labor—does a better job. It strips off 
the old wax and restores the surface 
chemically, without scrubbing. 

Simply spread WHIZ Floor Primer 
and Cleaner on the surface. . . allow 
a few minutes for it to penetrate the 
pores and loosen imbedded dirt and 
grime . . . rinse off with clean water. 
WHIZ Floor Primer and Cleaner has a 
wax base that seals tiny openings and 
acts as a filler and binder for the 
wax finish. 


WHIZ Floor Primer and Cleaner is 
one of more than fifty WHIZ Mainte- 
nance Chemicals (such as liquid and. 
concentrated soaps, cleaners, floor 
waxes, metal and furniture polishes, 
disinfectants, insecticides) made. by 
Hollingshead. 


IT’S A 


. . , 
For nome of nearest distributor write Industrial Division 
R. M. Hollingsheoed Corporation, Camden, New Jersey 
Leader in Maintenance Chemicals 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


frozen meats, despite inevitable opposi- 
tion from retail butchers’ unions. 

An interesting development in recent 

years is the opening of specialty stores 
selling frozen foods exclusively, Gener- 
ally they are sponsored by companies 
primarily interested in selling home 
freezers, but Refrigeration Corp. of 
America reports that it has taken orders 
for installation of its postwar model 
store cabinet in a chain of at least 50 
frozen foods stores, to be operated in 
the East by a supermarket owner. Re- 
cently Carrier Corp. opened a frozen- 
food store in Syracuse, N. Y., for its 
employees, but with delivery service 
offered to all home-freezer owners in 
the vicinity. This is strictly a research 
project to determine where Carrier 
equipment best fits into the processing 
and distribution of frozen foods. 
@ Specialty Store Clicks—A leader in 
this field is Deepfreeze Division of 
Motor Products Corp., manufacturer of 
freezers for home use (BW—Aug.12’44, 
p44), which plans eventually to make 
operation of such a store a requirement 
for all its distributors (but not for 
dealers). 

The first Deepfreeze store was started 
several years ago at the Deepfreeze fac- 
tory in North Chicago, Ill. Later it 
was purchased by Hubbard Woods 
Deepfreeze Sales, Inc. (organized by 
William W. Welsh, Chicago invest- 
ment banker), and moved to the swanky 
suburb of Hubbard Woods, III. 

Currently the store sells $20,000 
worth of foods monthly, to 2,200 cus- 
tomers, most of them owners of Deep- 
freeze home units. It offers its mid- 
western customers lobster tails and Ice- 
land brook trout, as well as less exotic 
fruits, vegetables, fish and meats, and 
frozen cooked food, such as chicken 
a la king and French fried potatoes, pre- 
pared by Villa Moderne, a high-toned 
Chicago roadhouse. 

Incidentally, many qualified persons 
in the industry predict a rosy future for 
frozen cooked foods. Food Industries re- 
ports that their production jumped 
from a mere 516,000 Ib. in 1942 to 


6,950,000 Ib. in 1943, with probable ' 


further increases this year. 

© Regular Outlets Favored—Veterans in 
the business don’t look to specialty 
stores to distribute the greatest bulk of 
frozen foods after the war, however, 
because such outlets obviously can’t 
overcome women’s established buying 
habit of making all their food purchases 
in one store. 

Before the war, a substantial part of 
the business was done by independent 
grocers, since chain stores had followed 
their long-established policy of letting 
independents work the defects out of a 
new product first. Just about the time 
chain stores got really interested in fro- 


FOR FOOT COMFORT 


Developed by the textile section of 
the National Bureau of Standards, a 
complex but accurate gage for meas- 
uring foot shrinkage in socks is being 
manufactured by S. W.. Frazier, 
Washington, D. C. Slid on a form, 
the sock is pulled by a weight—the 
shrinkage being indicated by the 
amount of pull necessary to stretch 
the sock to a given size. Its use by 
manufacturers may end the use of an- 
other cruder instrument for such tests 
—the consumer’s foot. 


zen foods, production of store cabinets 
was discontinued and packers’ expan- 
sion was restricted. 

Although the big chains depend pr- 

marily for their volume on income 
groups that often can’t afford frozen 
toods, eventually they can be expected 
to do as much of the frozen-food busi- 
ness as of general grocery lines—currently 
39% (BW-—Sep.9’44,p75). 
@ Postwar Barrier—Immediate postwar 
bottleneck to increased frozen food dis- 
tribution is the lack of display and stor- 
age cabinets for retailers. Birds Eye- 
Snider officials estimate that between 
40,000 and 45,000 stores are equipped 
now. 

Most refrigerator manufacturers are 
readying models, trying to avoid the 
disadvantages of the closed cabinet type 
cabinet which did not permit adequate 
display, without making the cost p.o- 
hibitive. Those unveiled so far are elab- 
orate and costly, expected to sell for 
between $1,500 and $2,000. 

Old-timers insist that it will be hard 
to get a grocer to invest more than 
$1,000 in a cabinet, and predict a com- 
promise model to sell for around $800. 
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NATURE’S 
“CHEMICAL PLANT” 


For millions of years, trees have been con- 
verting the chemicals of the earth, air and 
water ... into wood. 

Converting wood into chemicals became 
possible on a large and efficient scale when 
Worthington engineered a centrifugal pump 
that handles corrosive wood pulp liquors with 
complete success. 

Turning wood chips into the stuff that paper 
and rayon are made of . . . is only one phase 
of industrial chemistry in which Worthington 
machines are playing an important part. Pumps 
helping to extract metals from sea water .. . 
high vacuum equipment distilling delicate 
pharmaceuticals in atmospheres as thin as inter- 
planetary space . . . refrigeration machinery 
removing heat caused by chemical reactions 
... air compressors, pushing, stirring, atomizing 
.-. also illustrate the breadth of Worthington’s 
contribution to advancing chemistry. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. Works, Offices and Representatives 
throughout the world. Subsidiaries: Worthington- 
Gamon Meter Company, Newark, N. J. Ransome 
Machinery Company, Dunellen, N. J. Electric 
Machinery Mfg. Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Canadian Associates: John Inglis Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


WORTH Ee BENIN THE NAME 
wt NGTON 


——— 


=, (% = y 


Power Plant Equipment « Turbines & Turbine-Generator Sets 

Diese! & Gas Engines © Pumps and Compressors « Air 

Conditioning & Refrigerating Equipment « Power Transmission 

Equipment « Construction & Mining Machinery « Locomotive 

Feedwater Heaters « Welding & A bly Positioning Equip ? 
Liquid Meters 


eo Chemical Industries Back tir: Aan with the Help of Worthington Machines 


may be made The explosive he fires is based on The blood 


- i 


he needs is proc- 


A soldier's parachute 

with the help of Worthington refrigera- 
tion equipment. Cellulose must be 
cooled while preparing the viscose so- 
lution whiclr is spun into cloth. 


synthetic ammonia, manufactured by 
uniting hydrogen and nitrogen under 
high pressures with the help of Worth- 
ington compressors. 


essed in high vacuum. Plasma and 
penicillin both are prepared with the 
help of Worthington steam jet cjectors 
and vacuum pumps. 


Starts ‘em hot... 
Stops ‘em cold... 


HE principal function of a high quality 

starter is to provide accurate starting of 
good lamps and positive stopping of dying 
lamps. And that’s what G-E Watch Dog 
Starters give you. 


In addition to other tests, every Watch Dog 
must light a fluorescent lamp within a few 
seconds, It’s also a precision stopper. When a 
lamp reaches the end of its useful life, blinking 
and flickering start but the Watch Dog stops 
them immediately and positively. Since the 
Watch Dog cuts itself out of the circuit, this 
annoying condition cannot possibly recur. 

The Watch Dog’s precision starting and 
stopping not only prolong the life of the 
starter but protect ballasts and reduce 
maintenance costs. Install G-E Watch Dogs 
and enjoy economical and efficient fluorescent 
lighting service. 

For additional information write to Section 
Q1244-10, Appliance and Merchandise Dept., 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


* 


Hear the General 
Electric radio pro- 
grams: ‘The G-E All 
Girl Orchestra” Sun- 
day 10 P.M. EWT, 
NBC. “The World 
Today’’ news every 
weekday 6.45 P.M. 
EWT, CBS. 


Mart to Expand 


High Point furniture ang 
rug market has ambitious pla, 
to combat inroads of Atlanta 
Building priority is sought 


Evidence is multiplying to incic: 

bitter battle between Atlanta, CG... a; 
High Point, N. C., over the 
ingly important Southern Furniture 
Rug Market. 
e What They Claim—Atlanta cites ag. 
vantageous transportation, accomimod; 
tion, entertainment facilities. High 
Point relies on trade figures: Within g 
125-mile radius are produced in dolla 
volume 38% of the nation’s bedroom 
furniture, 40% of all dining room fu. 
niture, 664% of all wooden household 
furniture made in the South. 

Concerned over Atlanta’s plans to 
construct a postwar southern furniture 
and merchandise mart (BW —Jul.1’44, 
pee), officials of the High Point market 

ave disclosed some ambitious postwar 
plans of their own, 

e To Expand Field—Paul W. Casey, 
secretary-treasurer of the Southern Fur 
niture Exposition Building in High 
Point, said the building corporation has 
completed plans not only for a physical 
expansion of the market but for a sub- 
stantial expansion of its display field. 

Application has been made to the 
War Production Board for construction, 
as soon as priorities permit, of a ten- 
story annex, connected directly to the 
present 14-story structure and provid- 
ing an additional 200,000 sq. ft. of 
space. 

Plans for the new structure provide 
for display of all types of electrical ap 
pliances for household use, as well a: 
other types of merchandise related to 
household furnishings. Efforts are un- 
der way to expand High Point hotel 
facilities. 

e Industry Expands—The = unusual 
growth of the southern furniture manv- 
facturing industry has been furthered 


by the fact that about 75% of all hard- § 


wood cut in the nation is in the south- 
eastern states. This is one reason why 
several nationally known furniture man- 
ufacturers are surveying the region with 
a view to locating plants there. > 
Latest official leone available are for 
1939, but they disclose some interesting 
trends. In that year, the southern states, 
including Arkansas and Texas, produced 
in dollar volume 51.9% of all bedroom 
furniture, 49.2% of dining room fumr 
ture, 20.4% of kitchen furniture, 14.5% 
of living room-library furniture, nd 
29.7% of all household furniture. 
Since much of this furniture is low- 
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“TENSION Envelope 


- FACTORIES 


Modern, completely equipped Tension 
Envelope Factories are located to serve 
users Of business envelopes everywhere. 
Each factory is a complete manufacturing 
unit, cooperating to serve the customers 


@ of all. 


For more than 60 years Tension crafts- 
men have been delving deep into the en- 
velope needs of customers. With this 
tesearch and their 60 years of practical 
experience it is not surprising that 


TENSION KNOWS HOW. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. + 


NEW YORK 14, N.Y., 345 Hudson St., Canal 6-1670 + 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust, Central 2525 » DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand, 4-4126 » KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell, HA 0092 


Tension trained representatives are es- 
tablished in 40 important cities across the 
land, eager and able to help you with 
your envelope problems. TENSION 
KNOWS HOW to make better enve- 
lopes for every business need, including 
filing and packaging as well as mailing. 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. 5th St., Main 0547 


(Lett) Cross- 


Say Tom, it was a lucky doy for us when 
thet heoting contractor persuaded the boss 
fo install those Wing Revolving Heaters. Re- 
member how we all had to work with our 
coats on during the winter? 


Do 1? And how production slowed up? It was 
too darn cold to work. Fred, I'll bet a hat 
the increase in production for next winter 
alone will almost poy for the installation 
of these new heaters. 


You're right Tom. That heating contractor sure 
knew whot he was talking about. 


revolviag dis- 
cherge outlets. 


WING 2evolung HEATERS 


ELIMINATE HOT SPOTS AND COLD SPOTS 


Bring a new sensation of fresh, live, 


invigorating warmth to workers 


The remarkable feature 
of Wing Revolving Unit 
Heaters that distinguishes 
them from all other types 
of heating systems is the 
fact that the discharge 
outlets revolve. Uniform 
distribution of the heat is 
accomplished because 
the moving streams of 
heated air sweep slowly 
around through 360 de- 
grees, covering succes- 
sively every direction. 


UNIFORM DISTRIBUTION 
The air velocity is suf- 
ficient to carry the heat 
to walls and remote cor- 


ners and the constantly 
changing direction of 
flow causes the heated 
air to find its way around 
obstructions; thus every 
part of the plant is kept 
at a comfortable tem- 
perature. 


NO HOT BLASTS 


The gentle air motion 
created by the constantly 
changing direction of the 
discharge outlets creates 
a sensation of fresh, live, 
invigorating warmth, in- 
creasing the efficiency of 
the workers and contribu- 
ting greatly to comfort 
and health. 


Write for a copy of Bulletin HR-4€ 


L.. J. Wing 


67 ‘W. 14th St., New York 11, N.Y. 


Co. 


Factories: Newark, N. J., Montreal. Canade 


~~ — 


priced merchandise for the mas 
production volume is far grea 
the dollar-volume figures indic.+ 
@How They Rank—North < 
ranks first in production of al 
hold furniture. New York ranks ge. 
ond, and Georgia nineteenth. Nort) 
Carolina and Virginia dominate 11 pro. 
duction of bedroom and dining rooy, 
furniture. 

From 1935 to 1939, while fu iture 
production for the nation as a whole 
was declining, that in the southeast wa; 
increasing. Latest estimates indicate 
that the South today is producing , 
greater proportion of total furniture 
than in 1939. 


AIR RATE CUT DUE 


Competitive status of the commer. 
cial airlines in their fight for patronage 
with ground transportation was not 
helped by discontinuance of discounts 
for volume travel and for round trips 
shortly after the United States en 
tered the war. The industry consid. 
ered the July, 1943, rate reduction of 
approximately 10% (accompanied }y 
an air express rate cut of 124%) as only 
the first step toward regaining this lost 
ground. 

General expectation has been that as 
soon as they could handle more pas. 
senger traffic, the airlines would take a 
healthy slash at rates to cut themselves 
into a more generous share of postwar 
travel business. At present levels they 
compete on approximately even terms 
with first-class rail plus pullman, but 
not with coach fares. 

First announcement of any such te- 


tarket, 
than 


Tolina 
house. 


| duction came this week from United 


Air Lines. United sounded off in strict- 
ly preliminary terms, said it will reduce 
passenger fares within the next 60 days, 
but made no commitment on the size 
of the rate cut. 

The new levels will be based on re. 
sults of rate studies now under way. Best 
guess of sidelines experts is that the new 
cut will be around 10%. 


P. S. 


Penicillin may soon appear in tooth- 
pastes as an aid in curing minor nose, 
mouth, and throat infections, according 


| to Sir Alexander Fleming, British dis- 
coverer of the drug, who this week also 


warned optimists that penicillin is not 
a cure-all, and has no effect on tuber- 
culosis and certain types of arthritis. . . . 
European edition of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune reappeared on Paris streets 
Dec. 23 for the first time since June 12, 
1940. First American paper to resume 
publication, it carried advertising for 
some 80 to 90 American accounts at a 
flat rate of $1 a line. 
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Stocks Split 


L. & N. announces 2-for-1 
exchange as trend to split-ups 
becomes pronounced. The mar- 
ket is reacting slowly as a rule. 


While the trend isn’t particularly 
sensational yet. stock split-ups are oc- 
curring—with beneficial effects on the 
market for the issues involved—on a 
scale more and more reminiscent of the 
lush stock market in the late twenties. 
e L. & N. Proposal—Latest to announce 
a proposed stock split is the Louisville 
& Nashville R. R. Subject to Interstate 
Commerce Commission approval, L. & 
N. directors voted this week to recom- 
mend to stockholders a stock split-up on 
a 2-for-1 basis after reducing par value 
of the present shares from $100 to $50. 

Already og ae or executed in re- 
cent months have been 2-for-1 split-ups 
by American Airlines, Inc., and the 
Oliver Corp.; 3-for-1 split-ups by the 
Gamewell Co., Lemer Stores Corp., 
Pepsi-Cola Co., and the Clorox Chem- 
ical Co.; and a 3-for-2 operation by 
Schenley Distillers Corp. 

e Market Reaction—Stockholders of 
Outboard, Marine & Mfg. Co. and Pan 
American Airways Corp. will soon be 
asked to approve 2-for-1 split-ups of 
their shares. And directors of Loew’s, 
Inc., have announced an intention, sub- 
ject to stockholder approval, to split 
that company’s shares on a 3-for-1 basis. 

Thus far, the stock market generally 
has been quite slow in discounting the 
possibility of stock split-ups very far 
in advance. Prices usually have spurted 
ahead only on the actual news that such 
action has been officially approved. 
eAn_ Exception—The Louisville & 
Nashville shares have been a conspicu- 
ous exception. Long on a $7 annual divi- 
dend basis, they first started to rise 
early this month on rumors that a split- 
up was coming. In less than a week’s 
time, a $16 jump has taken the shares 
to around the $110 level, compared 
with a November closing under $90. 

In the case of Loew’s, Inc., its big 
rise in price followed announcement 
early this month that directors would 
soon recommend a 3-for-] split and that 
they intended to place the new stock 
on a $1.50 annual dividend basis, com- 
pared with the $2 regular and $1.50 
extra dividends declared on the pres- 
ent stock this year. 

This news caused an immediate 
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scramble to get on the gravy train. Big 
Board trading in these shares rose 
rapidly, and within three days the new 
demand created for Loew’s stock had 
driven it up some $9 to around $81. 

@ Operations Vary—The status of a 
stockholder, theoretically, isn’t altered 
by stock split-ups since his interest in 
the business merely becomes represented 
by a greater number of shares with a 
proportionately reduced equity. 

The change doesn’t always bring the 

stockholder an immediate increase in 
income, as is indicated when the 
Loew’s operation is completed. Louis- 
ville & Nashville directors, for example, 
have specifically announced that no in- 
crease in that road’s dividend rate is 
contemplated now. 
e@ Other Benefits—However, stockhold- 
ers generally benefit in. other ways. An 
expansion in share capitalization, for 
one thing, usually broadens the market 
and increases trading activity in a com- 
pany’s stock by attracting many new 
investors interested in the lower price 
bracket of the shares. 

An increase in the number of stock- 
holders is of benefit to-a company, and 


a OS 


the widening interest in its shares gen 
erally results in better market stability 
which, in tum, minimizes the danger: 
of those erratic and volatile price 

ments that often have a tenden 
injure a corporation’s bank credit st 

ing. 

@ Reason for Action—Ofter stock 

ups are also an important part 
broader programs that involve a ri 
the number of authorized shares be 

the needs of the split-up and pave tl 
way later for new financing. Som« 

ing in transfer taxes may accruc 
result of a split-up. Sometimes a 

is inspired by a company’s desire to 
obscure its large earnings yet be abl 
to pay out to its stockholders a 
important share of its profits. 

Wall Street expects a further wave of 
stock split-up announcements during 
coming months. Unofficial reports nov 
going the rounds in the financial di 
trict indicate that many corporation 
have such plans under consideration 
currently. 


BANK TO SHARE PROFITS 


If stockholders approve at their an 
nual meeting next month, the Bankers 
Trust Co., the nation’s seventh largest 
commercial bank, will start out the new 
year as New York City’s first member 


CASH CROP 


With the retaking of Guam by U. S. forces, island natives hit a jackpot (abov« 

of their own making—cached American money. Before the Japanese took the 
island, natives buried life savings to prevent confiscation and an exchange of 
reliable U. S. dollars for Nipponese occupation currency. With the storm of 
battle having ruined homes and farms, the money now represents the sole 
possession of quick-thinking natives. And some is going into war bonds. 
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something? 48-page 

pedia illustrates, describes 500 items. 
Covers fire, police protection, safety, 
industrial maintenance. FREE! Write 
General Detroit Corp., Dept. 3-B, 2270 
E. Jefferson, Detroit 7. 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 

“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 

December 7, 1944 

HE Board of Directors on December 

6th, 1944 declared a dividend at the 

rate of 50c and $1.50 extra per share on 

the outstanding Common Stock of this 

Company, payable on the 30th day of De- 

cember, 1944 to stockholders of record at 

the close of business on the 19th day of 

December, 1944. Checks will be mail 

DAVID BERNSTEIN, 

Vice President & Treasurer 


YOUNG MEN! (s32::] 


Post War Opportunity? 


Produc-Trol —the Wassell Organization—a 
young healthy organization, has shown the 
fastest growth in sales volume, top man- 
agement prestige, advertising, sales pro- 
motion, and training of field men in the 
history of office appliances. We have sev- 
eral opportunities available for both Dis- 
tributors and Representatives. Men with 
selling experience and knowledge of busi- 
ness procedures or either ean beched b 
an ambition for high earnings and gr 
with a Ps organization should write: 


WASSELL y, 


Westport 


Connecticut ORGAN IZATION 


° 
fills the need! 
It may fill your but we don’t 
KNOW, for while each type TuLox 
tubing has its advantages, each also 
has its limitations. 

We do know that our exclusive 
process enables us to manufacture 
Tutox from many different base 
resins, in simple or complicated cross- 
sections of micromatic dimensions. 
They can be in color or colorless— 
transparent, translucent or opaque. 

We do know that Tutox has 
proved itself on the fighting fronts 
and in industry—and has taken its 
well earned place as an important 
material in its own right. 

We do know that Tutox is defi- 
nitely included in the post- 
war plans of many unre- 
lated industries. 

Perhaps even yours? 


EXTRUDED PLASTICS, Inc 


JAAN AVE. NORWALK 
U.S.A. 


Vv. 
Canada: Duplate Canada, Ltd.. 
Plastic Division, Oshawa, Ontario 


of the small group of American banks 
with employee profit-sharing plans. 

Under the plan proposed by the di- 
rectors, each year, beginning with 1944, 
5% of net operating earnings before 
taxes, but not exceeding 15% of the 
bank’s annual payrolls, would be allo- 
cated to all employees in the bank’s 
service at least one year. Payments will 
be in proportion to employee earnings. 

No immediate distribution could be 
made of the funds since under wartime 
regulations funds credited to employees 
under new profit-sharing plans are only 
payable after ten years, except where an 
employee leaves before that period has 
expired. Its initial contribution to the 
fund, the bank estimates, would run 
around $727,500. 


Traction Sales 


Recent large purchases 
by private interests highlight 
activity. Two investment banking 
houses increase holdings. 


The recent string of traction property 
purchases by private interests provides 
ample proof that all businessmen don’t 
subscribe to the general pessimism over 
the peacetime earnings outlook for this 
section of the transportation industry. 
e Joint Bid Wins—Activity has been 
highlighted by two large sales: the Los 
Angeles Railway Corp. for $12,500,000. 
and some of the Virginia Electric & 
Power Co.’s transportation lines for 
$3,228,000. 

In competition for the Virginia prop- 

erties (bus and trolley systems serving 
the state’s two largest cities, Richmond 
and Norfolk), offers were made by 
three bidders, including the Greyhound 
Corp., the country’s Traset interstate 
bus operator. The successful bid was a 
joint offer made by two investment 
banking houses, A. C. Allyn & Co. of 
Chicago and the Equitable Securities 
Corp. of Nashville. 
@ Active in Field—Both members of the 
Allyn-Equitable Securities combine, 
working both individually and together, 
have been active in the traction field 
for some time. 

Earlier this month, for example, the 
Allyn firm purchased the traction system 
in Seem Rouge, La., formerly operated 
by the Engineers Public Service Corp., 
the holding company which ‘controls 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. 

For some time the two houses have 
been operating, jointly or individually, 
public transportation systems in Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga, Tenn.; Akron 
and Youngstown, Ohio; Springfield, II1.; 
and Sioux City, Iowa. 
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To operate their newest a 
the Virginia Transit Co. has 
ganized, with a maximum capi 
of $10,000,000. Headquart: 
been established at Richmond, 
Allyn-Equitable group planned 
actual operations at the turn of the y 
@ Postwar Plans—No major c! 
present operations is contemplat 
but after the war the new ow 
pect to do a comprehensive mo 
tion job. Also, there are defi 
dications that the new comp 
tends to bid for Virginia El 
Power's Portsmouth, Newport 
and Petersburg traction propertic 
they are later placed on the 
block. 

Purchaser of the Los Angeles 7 | -yea; 
old transit system was American City 
Lines, Inc., a subsidiary of the Na. 
tional City Lines, Inc. The latter js 
controlled by the five Fitzgerald broth. 
ers who, from an original two-bus oper. 
ation carrying Minnesota mincrs to 
work, have parlayed themselves in te. 
cent years into one of the largest oper. 
ators of urban transportation systems. 
@Old Trolleys Junked—The various 
Fitzgerald companies were recently 
serving 28 communities with an esti 
mated wartime population of almost 
2,200,000. Much of the brothers’ suc. 
cess is credited to their ability in te. 
viving ailing transportation companies 
by replacing trolleys with buses. 

The Los Angeles trolley system is 
believed to offer interesting possibilities 
in modernization, since some of the 
equipment now active on its lines is said 
to be 33 years old. However, even this 
old equipment is proving profitable 
now. 


INVESTMENT ANNIVERSARY 


Wall Street had a pre-Christmas cele- 
bration when the partners and employ- 
ees of the industrial and investment 
banking house of Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
marked the firm’s 75th anniversary by 
a dinner at New York’s Hotel Pierre 
on Dec. 18. 

Marcus Goldman, at 30 Pine St., site 
of the present New York offices, started 
out in 1869 to purchase bills receivable 
and prt seen | paper from merchants 
in the diamond and leather trade and 
to sell these notes to commercial banks. 
In the early 1880’s the business was 
broadened to include dealings in secun- 
ties. 

In 1906 it initiated the general public 
offering of industrial stocks and has 
since acted as banker in the organization 
and development of many leading in- 
dustrial corporations. More recently it 
has extended its activities to the railroad 
and public utility fields. 

Sidney J. Weinberg, one of the eleven 
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CTS e@y. 
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Ba NAN CING 
for 


Growing 


broth. . . ra ) 

IS Oper. 

<a om pantes 
In re- 
t oper- 
ystems, 
various ° ‘ ‘ ee . , 
scent New financing for growing corporations is sometimes costly and 
rh difficult to arrange. Now is a favorable period for such operations. 
S’ suc- 


—— This firm has long been identified with the sound financial 


panies 


owth of raany of the country’s major corporations. Experience 
gr y 4) po pe 


em is 


ys thus gained enables us to provide helpful advice in the arrange- 
: = ment of proper financing to assure the advantageous original 
itable placement and secondary distribution of securities of large and 


medium-sized companies. 


Owners of businesses and corporation executives who seek to in- 
crease their working capital, to expand their plant or to refund 
outstanding obligations through new issues of securities, are 


invited to communicate with us. 


KIDDER, PEABODY ©& CO. 


FOUNDED 1865 
Members of the New York Stock and New York Curb Exchanges 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


and little business, I want to make it possible for my 
boy or your boy to own his own business . . .” 


“There will not be a single tax increase so long as I am 


in the Governor’s office.” 


GOOD GOVERNMENT I$ GOOD BUSINESS 


ww GEORGIA 


ELLIS ARNALL aT 
Governor of Georgia 


DER the able and broad- 
ivisioned leadership of Gover- 
nor Ellis Arnall, Georgia has become 
one of the best governed states in 
the nation. Good business principles 
are being applied to government. 
Finances are in a sound condition. 
There has been no increase in taxes. 
Enlightened educational reforms 
have been effected. Far-sighted pro- 
grams for the development of the 
State’s huge industrial and agricul- 
tural resources are under way. 

The people of Georgia and their 
government believe in and coop- 
erate with business enterprise. 

Like her people, Georgia’s cli- 
mate is pleasant the year ’round— 
contributing to lower production 
costs and to better standards of 
living at lower costs for housing, 
fuel and clothing. 

Plant the future in Georgia where 
there is a plentiful supply of raw 
materials, abundant soft water, 
native-born, friendly, intelligent 


AS 


From public statements made by 
Governor Ellis Arnall of Georgia 


port facilities, ample and dependable 
electric power at rates among the 
lowest in the nation. 

For years our staff of competent 
engineers has been compiling accu- 
rate industrial data on the best loca- 
tions in Georgia for specific indus- 
tries— more recently with post-war 
developments in mind. We either 
have the facts or will get them for 
you—in confidence —without obli- 
gation. 

Write Industrial Development Division, 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, Acianta, Georgia. 


<= 


PLANT the Future in 


GEORGIA 


“It has been charged that I am a friend of big business, | Goldman, Sachs 
I admit it. I am also a friend of moderate business 


— plaved 
| portant part in the organizat 
War Production Board as 
of the chairman’s staff with | 
assignment of enlisting top 
from the ranks of business. 


Ken-Rad Sells 


Radio tube units go t 
General Electric for estimate; 
$5,000,000. Kentucky compan 
to keep lamp factories. 


Stockholders of Ken-Rad Tube g 
Lamp Corp. of Owensboro, ky., |, 
week authorized sale to. the Gener 
Electric Co. of all Ken-Rad assets use 
in connection with the manufacty; 
and sale of radio tubes. 

Louisville’s Citizens Fidelity Bank & 

Trust Co., majority stockholder, was 
supported by minor stockholders in 
voting the sale, reported under nego. 
tiation several months ago. 
@ Keeps Lamp Plants—The corporation 
retained its lamp-making business, to. 
gether with its buildings and equipment 
used for that purpose. 

G.E. has purchased the radio tube 
manufacturing and plant facilities of 
Ken-Rad at Owensboro and at Hunting. 
ton and Rockport, Ind. It will take over 
operation of factories owned by the De- 
fense Plant Corp. at Tell City, Ind., and 
Bowling Green, Ky., where Ken-Rad has 
been making tubes under government 
contract. 

The sale price, estimated in Louisville 
financial circles at more than $5,000, 
000, is subject to inventory as of Jan. 2, 
1945, when the transfer will become 
effective. The sale will include machin- 
ery, materials on hand in process of 
manufacture, finished products, all pat- 
ent rights, and trademarks. 

@ Labor Troubles—Ken-Rad had difi- 
culties with the National War Labor 
Board over an order in July, 1943, to 
increase wages 3¢ an hour and to estab- 
lish a minimum wage of 50¢ an hour 
for new workers after a brief training 
period—the provisions retroactive to 
Sept. 4, 1942. 

The company’s refusal to comply on 
grounds that it could not afford such 
increases and back pay resulted in opera- 
tion of the two Owensboro facilities by 
the Army for a short time. 

© Case Not Appealed—A petition to the 
U. S. District Court at Louisville for 
an injunction to halt the takeover order 
and block the increases was denied. 
Ken-Rad decided not to appeal. 

Just how much the increased pay 
order had to do with the sale to Gencral 
Electric is a matter of conjecture. 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE— (continued) 
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New York’s First Bank 4 Ba =. Personal Trusts 
Established 1784 } * 


Since 1830 


Commercial Banking 


Pipe 


— 


48 WALL ‘STREE> 


Faith in the Future 


‘The possibilities for production in the world ahead 
are fantastic: the greatest pent-up demand in modern 
history, the greatest productive capacity ever known, 
the- most enlightened scientific force, the greatest 
amount of genius and invention. 


‘*Best of all, a generation of youth, blessed as never 
before, with ingenuity and courage; millions of young 
men learning in the hard school of war how to meet 
emergencies with the tools at hand, how to improvise, 
how to overcome terrifying obstacles, how to press 
forward, not only against a ruthless enemy, but against 
the elements and the terrain; how to endure hard- 
ship; how to sacrifice; and, most important of all, 
how to win. 


**Our nation was created by men of faith. .. sustained 
by men of faith today in the midst of battle. There 
will be jobs for all if the men of faith have their way.”’ 


—HENRY J. KAISER 


BANK OF New York 


48 Wall Street-—New York 1 5 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 
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Executor and Trustee 
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Ask the men who have operated and serviced Ampro 


16-mm. sound projectors in training camps and 
behind battle fronts the world over. 


They will tell you almost unanimously, as they have 
told us, that Ampro projectors have come through 


the gruelling tests of war with the highest 
record of performance. 


These facts are important to you when you cre 


selecting the 8-mm. and 16-mm. equipment for 
bringing into your home the vast libraries of 
educational and entertainment films. 


To keep in touch with the latest developments in 
this field, write today for the Ampro catalog of 8-mm. 


silent and 16-mm. silent and sound projectors. 


Buy War Bonds 
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WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal 
regulations affecting priorities 
price control, and transporta 


Increased Civilian Supply 


Allocations of synthetic organic d« 
for essential civilian use in 1945 n 
be made on customers’ priority 
though WPB may, as in the past, al 
specific quantity for an_ essential 
ment. This announcement to the | 
Advisory Committee reflects a slight 
supply of detergents. 

@ Farm Hames—To speed up produc! 
this essential harness equipment, 
needed now and for the spring p 
WPB has required that each manuf 
of farm hames produce at least 4 
weight of his uncompleted quota as of D 
16 by Mar. 31, 1945, and at least 8: 
June 30. (Direction 5, WPB Order | 

@ Knit Underwear—To help meet current 
shortages, WPB has directed knit und 
manufacturers to produce during Ja 
1945, at least as many men’s heavy 
union suits as they produced in Jai 
1944, excluding military production for t 
month. (Direction 4, Order M-328.) 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


~~ «te o-= es cee 


The Office of Defense Transportation rec 
ports that present indications are that 
mercial motor vehicle operators will receive 
only about one-half of their estimated tir 

requirements in the first quarter of 1945, 
because of the urgent military demands 
@ Radio Tubes—WPB has warned that the 
shortage of radio receiving tubes for Army 
and Navy electronic combat equipment 
means that the number of receiving tubes 
available for civilians will probably be much 
smaller in the first quarter of 1945 than the 
hoped-for 2,000,000 tubes a month. 


Relaxed Restrictions 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has notified exporters that 20,000,000 linear 
yards of certain cotton textiles will probably 
be allocated for export to specified Middle 

| East areas in the first six months of 1945 

® Acrylonitrile—Because the supply of thus 
chemical is more than enough to meet re- 
quirements, the War Production Board has 
revoked Schedule 56, Order M-300, con- 
trolling allocation. 


Tightened Restrictions 


To increase production of woolen ove 
coats recently requested by the Army, WP} 
has prohibited all sizable makers of ove 
coats from working on any type of men 
woolen clothing between Jan. 1 and Apr. 3 
1945, unless they have accepted orders fo 
Army overcoats equal to their total overcoat 
production between Jul. 1 and Sept. 3 


To business men who are thinking about 


A PLANT IN THE WEST, 
TEXAS OR LOUISIANA 


PCeCive 


1945, 
s. 

t the 
Army 
ment 
tubes 
nuch 
) the 


Perhaps we can be helpful to you. 


Although your company may be fully occupied with 
war work now, no doubt you, like ourselves, are mak- 
ing plans for post-war manufacturing and selling. 

You are familiar with the great population increases 
in certain states West of the Mississippi. And you may 
be thinking about a branch plant or additional distri- 
bution facilities in this area—not only to serve your cus- 
tomers out here, but also with an eye to the vast unde- 
veloped markets of Asia, and Central and South America. 

If you are thinking along these lines, we respectfully 
ask you to write us. We think we can be helpful to you. 

Southern Pacific is the largest western railroad, and 
has more miles of line than any other United States rail- 
road. We serve Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, and the West Coast 
of Mexico. We know this territory intimately, for we are 
the West’s pioneer railroad. 

The eight Southern Pacific states gained more than a 
million people since 1940, according to the U. S. Census 
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after the war... 


In the West alone, Southern Pacific serves more than 
twice as many communities as any other railroad, many 
of them exclusively. So if your plant is located on South- 
ern Pacific, the chances are two-to-one that your western 
customers are served by our rails, too. 

We have an experienced industrial department, and 
traffic men in every sizeable city and town along our 
lines. These men live “on the ground” and are important 
citizens in their communities. They will be glad to de- 
velop any specific information you wish. 

You may be sure that any advice we give you will be 
sound and unbiased, for if the plant location we recom- 
mend should prove unsuited to you, our railroad would 
suffer, too. 

We have been handling matters like this for many 
years, and those who have dealt with us know that we 


* can be trusted with their most confidential plans. 


If you have any interest at all in industrial sites or 
distribution facilities in our territory, please write me. 
I assure you that your inquiry will receive prompt, per- 
sonal and confidential attention. 


W.W. HALE, Vice-President, 
System Freight Traffic, Southern Pacific Company, 
65 Market St., San Francisco 5, California 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


The eight Southern Pacific states gained more than 


a million people since 1940. Population means 
markets and manpower for your industry. 


laurels 
for a 
million 
triumphs 


Final victory is the sum of a thousand daily 
triumphs. Facing cataracts of destruction, 
a fighter masters fear . . . defying crippling 
shortages, a worker builds freedom’s arms 
... banishing heartache, a wife writes cheer- 
fully of home. Valiant heroes and humble 
citizens alike shall share the laurels of final 
victory, for each in his own capacity con- 
tributes to the indomitable spirit of America. 


R.C.Allen Business Machines 


ALLEN CALCULATORG, INCORPORATED 


678 FRONT AVE.N. W, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Makers of World Renowned Business Machines 


When final victory releases capacities now devoted to war production, Allen's entire resources will resume 
the manufacture of 10-Key Calculators, Portable and Standard Adding Machines, Bookkeeping Machines, 
Cash Registers, Statement Machines and All-Purpose Office Machines, electric or hand operated, 


Low-temperature refrigeration is being used more 
For really COLD widely every day. 


It’s already indispensable for quick-freezing foods, 
fires, coun drying blood plasma and penicillin, testing engines, 
tempera 7 guns, and radios under stratosphere conditions, super- 
120 F if hardening tool steels, aging gages and castings, shrink- 

. ing tight-fitting parts, liquefying gasoline and naturel 

h gas, and for various kinds of research and process work. 


necessary. KOK As ‘plencers with very wide experience in this 


field, we offer our services to those in need of cold 


ZS that’s COLD! 
FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Pa.,U.S.A. 


_— 


1944, or 25% of their total coat 0. y+ 4. 
ing that period, whichever is gre oT 
coats are to be delivered in equ ail 
instalments in February, March, . 
except as specified otherwise by + 
Manufacturers who produced less t 7) 
wool overcoats or 7,000 men’s wox 
tween July 1 and Sept. 30, 1944, a sd 
from the direction. (Direction WPr 
Order M-328.) 

®@ Rayon Yarn—Beginning Jan. 1, ; 

who weaves rayon yarn or has ra 

woven for his account may buy \ 

cuprammonium reserved domestic 

less he has been specifically autho 
WPB to use his “current month) 
ity” (specific quota allowance) for | 
pose. This action, taken to conserv: 
or cuprammonium rayon yarn for 
items and underwear, permits any 
sumer to purchase acetate reserved 
varn to the full extent of his current 
monthly eligibility without further author. 
zation. (Order M-37-d, as amended 
@ Leather—Tanners of military 

cattlehide upper leather have been directe 
to process into leather all hides meetiy 
specifications for military footwear, with 

few exceptions. (Direction 11, Orde; 
M-310.) 


Price Control Changes 


Flat dollar-and-cents ceiling prices for pro 
ducers and packers replace the former freeze 
prices on domestic and imported olive oil in 
consumer-size containers. The new ceiling 
reflect the average freeze price, OPA x 
ports. (Amendment 39, Regulation 53 
@ Hydraulic Jacks—Price ceilings for new 
roller-type Army hydraulic jacks of ten-ton 
capacity that are being sold for civilian use 
were established by OPA at $70 wholesale 
and $100 retail. The Treasury Dept.’s Pro- 
curement Div. is selling the jacks back to 
the original manufacturers at negotiated 
prices below the ceilings determined by the 
existing formula for government \ sales. 
(Order 14, Supplementary Order 94.) 
@Army Rejects Ammunition Carriets- 
OPA has set maximum prices for these car- 
riers of specified dimensions to be sold as 
tool boxes, stationery boxes, and safe boxes 
for approximately 15 manufacturers. Prices 
are f.o.b. shipping point and are subject 
to cash discount of 2% for payment within 
ten days. (Order 3149, Regulation 155.) 
@ Rum—Specific. maximum prices for the 
export of rum from the Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico to foreign purchasers outside 
the continental U. S. will be the same as 
those for export of the rum to this country. 
(Amendment 2, Regulation 183-A; Amend¢- 
ment 2, Regulation 395-A.) 
© Poultry—While collating into ae regu 
lation the 26 amendments affect’ , ‘he poul- 
try trade, OPA has prohibited a poultry seller 
from receiving a higher price for his produce 
by selling through an agent than he receives 
through direct sale. is restriction docs 
not apply to cooperatives, which are per- 
mitted to pay dividends under certain con- 
ditions. Restrictions are placed on brokers’ 
fees; tighter controls are established over t!ic 
sale of breeding stock; and markups on salcs 
between wholesalers have been adjusted. 0 


change in consumer prices is expected to 


sult. (Second Revised Regulation 269.) 
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“# LABOR 


Unity in Labor? 

It doesn’t appear likely, 
since labor's vested interests are 
served by divided movement, 
and rank and file is ignored. 


After the big conventions of the 
C.1.0. and A.F.L. each year, labor cir- 
cles are agitated by talk of unity moves. 

This is always touched off by convention 
speeches and resolutions calling on the 
top leadership to heal the breach in 
labor’s ranks. 
Does Competition Pay?—It is taken 
for granted that genuine appeals for 
unity are true expression of rank-and-file 
sentiment in both camps. The working 
member—one of the 12,000,000 wage 
earners who carries either an A.F.L. or 
C.1.0. card—has no direct interest in a 
divided labor movement. 

The notion that competition between 
the two groups has are off for the 
average member has been pretty well 
discredited by wartime regulations 
which keep most economic interests of 
labor conforming to a single standard. 
@ Workers in Doubt—The rank-and-file 
member, remote from the power poli- 
tics which concern high officialdom and 
sold on labor’s basic tenet that in unity 
there is strength, sees no reason why his 
organization should be at war with the 
organization in the plant across the 
street just because one is A.F.L. and 
the other C.1.O. 

The A.F.L. charge that the C.1.O. is 
Communist and the C.I.O. charge that 
the A.F.L. is racketeer have never been 
successfully sold to the membership. 

Nor is industrial ys. craft unionism 
any longer an issue. The A.F.L. has or- 
ganized along industrial lines when the 
situation seemed to demand it—one ex- 
ample is the machinists in Seattle, and 
the C.I.O. has chartered craft groups in 
publishing, architecture, and dock work. 
© Vested Interests—On the legislative 
front, the interests of one cluster of 
AF.L. unions may be served by the 
passage of a given legislative measure 
which may be to a C.I.O. union’s disad- 
vantage. But that measure is just as 
likely to injure another A.F.L. organiza- 
tion as it is to hurt the C.1.O. 

Why then, no unity? 

It is clear that vested interests—iobs, 
prerogatives, power—have grown out of 
the labor schism. They will not be 
easily surrendered. Who will be the 
Green or Murray of a united labor 
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movement? Someone will have to step 
aside. Who will control a single union 
of electrical workers if the A.F.L. and 
C.1.O. rivals merge? These issues are 
the crux of the matter and out of them 
have been developed elaborate rationali- 
zations for continuing the divided la- 
bor movement in America. 
@ Rejection Certain—T'wo proposals are 
now on the record for effecting labor 
unity. The A.F’.L. has invited the 
C.1.O. unions to “return to the house of 
labor’—an offer which would leave 
A.F.L. leadership in the saddle on its 
own terms. The C.I.O. has offered to 
construct a united front with A.F.L. to 
sponsor a common political and eco- 
nomic program—an arrangement which 
will leave C.1.O. leadership undisturbed. 
Neither proposal will come to anything. 
Although the C.1.O. suggestion does 
not immediately threaten the power of 
A.F.L. leadership, it is certain to be 
rejected. The reason is that the fed- 
eration officers look forward when the 
war ends to a weakened C.I.O. which 
might come crawling back on A.F.L. 
terms. 
© Hopes to Pick Up Pieces—While the 
C.1.0. has chalked up steady gains in 


membership and influence over the p 
few years, its growth has been prin 
pally in the war industri Cutbach 
will hit it harder than the A.F.L., wh 
has its hard core of strength in the 
building trades. 

Some federation leaders believe that 
the postwar period will see the C.1.O 
fighting not employers but an irresistible 
economic trend. They anticipate a 
C.1.O. disintegration, and they look for- 
ward to picking up the pieces. 
@C.LO. Viewpoint—On the 
hand, Murray and other C.1.O. lead 
see their organization as an accom 
plished fact. They feel that it has pro 
its ability to stand on its own feet; that 
it has pioneered in the field of labor 
political action and done an effecti 
job; and that few immediate _benefit 
are promised by reafhiliation with A.F 1 

But C.1.0. does recognize the ad 
vantages of a united labor front in the 
protection of C.1.O. members’ 
the postwar period. 

us explains C.1.O.’s direct appeal 
to A.F.L.’s leaders for collaboration on 
a broad program of action which can bx 
accepted by all members of the labo: 
movement—specifically revision of the 
national welfare policy to provide relief 
to the workers, legislation to provide 
adequate protection for labor during 
reconversion, legislation to assure so 
cial security and 60 million jobs at fair 


jobs im 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGES 


Working grandmothers—especially those in war plants—generally make sure 

fire publicity. And to make certain, Henry J]. Kaiser—who seldom does things 
in a small way—has 73 pose around a luncheon table in his Swan Island ship 
yard. Of the group, 69 are in-migrant workers with 25 intending to remain in 
Oregon. Ranging in age from 40 to 66, some of the grandmothers were former 


office workers and beauty shop operators, but most just housewives. 
count 32 sons and daughters, four grandchildren in military service. 


They 


Primary 


advantages to the yard are their general efficiency, and low absenteeism record 
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PRECISION PARTS 


HAVE AN ACE 
UP YOUR SLEEVE 
FOR POST-WAR 


How about that post-war product 
you have been rolling around in your 
mind? Let Ace help you plan its con- 
struction and production. Ace has a 
complete service offering many real 
advantages to anyone considering 
products that involve small parts 
and assemblies requiring stamping, 
machining, heat-treating, orgrinding. 

Here under one roof are the in- 
genuity and modern equipment to 
help you design that product of 
yours ... make the necessary tools 
and dies . . . and put it into produc- 
tion. Furthermore, on certain prod- 
ucts, we have a complete sales and 
merchandising staff to put it on the 
market, if you so desire. 

As a veteran of World War II on 
the production-front and three-time 
winner of the Army-Navy “E” 
Award, Ace has acquired the knack 
of machining delicate parts to in- 
credible accuracies—and doing it 
fast, on a mass-production basis. In 
terms of peace-time production, this 
speed-with-accuracy offersimportant 
competitive advantages. Havean Ace 
up your sleeve. Plan with Ace now. 


oe 
ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 


—_~ 


1211 E. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


wages, repeal of federal and state anti- 
labor laws, and defeat of any attempts 
to extend such measures. 

@ Bold Maneuver—Significantly, the ap- 
peal was not limited to the A.F.L. lead- 
ership, but extended also to officials of 
all A.F.L. affiliates in a bold move to 
capitalize on any differences of opinion 
existing in A.F.L. 

Although this season’s unity move 
has the novelty of C.I.0.’s attempt to 
appeal over the heads of A.F.L.’s execu- 
tive council to the international unions, 
no reason exists for believing the new 
tactic will be more fruitful than the old. 

For the present, while both organiza- 
tions are at the peak of their strength, 
unity efforts are doomed to failure. 
Harder times might alter the outlook. 


Detroit Dispute 


A-F.L. building trades group 
won't work on jobs employing 
C.l.O. maintenance men. Policy 
causes two work stoppages. 


A new jurisdictional labor dispute is 

being spawned in Detroit, where the 
A.F.L. Building Trades Council has 
bumped head on with maintenance 
workers of the United Auto Workers 
(C.1.0.). 
@ Two Walkouts—The council has an- 
nounced that hereafter none cof its 25,- 
000 members will work on building jobs 
jointly with C.1.O. members; so far two 
stoppages of work have occurred. 

n one case, building trades members 

walked out on a new Defense Plant 
Corp. hangar being built for Packard 
Motor Car Co. at the Willow Run 
bomber plant when Packard mainte- 
nance men, members of the U.A.W., 
came on the job. The second stoppage 
occurred under similar circumstances in 
a Packard remodeling job at the com- 
pany’s Hern Ave. plant. 
@ Would Protect Jobs—The new coun- 
cil policy appeared to have been dictated 
by the slackening of work in Detroit. 
With war housing virtually completed, 
and with industrial expansion dragging 
at lower levels, the desire to protect 
what jobs are available has strengthened 
in recent months. 

In addition, the council sought to 

counteract a recently announced policy 
of the C.I.O. Maintenance Powerhouse 
Workers Council opposing employment 
of contractors in plants. 
@ Union’s Claim—The AF.L. council 
said it had no quarrel with maintenance 
workers employed inside the plants, 
but definitely claimed a sphere of influ- 
ence on construction of new buildings 
and rehabilitation of old ones. 


Curbs Removed 


Colorado Supreme Coy; 
invalidates important sections of 
labor control law, leaving the 
others vulnerable to attack 


For 20 months Colorado’s severe |3. 

bor regulation act (BW —Ap:.\('43. 
p96) has lain inoperative on th 
while the courts wrangled over its jp. 
terpretation. The intent was to hiave , 
clear-cut directive as to how much of 
it was to be enforced and thus 
court trouble later. 
@ Incorporation Unnecessary—Last week 
this intent came to naught when the 
Colorado Supreme Court upheld a Den. 
ver district court in declaring unconsti. 
tutional sections 20 and 21 of the lay 
compelling labor unions to incorporate, 
but dissented from the district judge 
who declared the rest of the act consti: 
tutional. 

Nothing short of an actual test of 
the law in practice, followed by court 
decisions of the actual operative facts, 
can establish whether other sections are 
constitutional, the court held. But these 
sections are not in conflict with the 
federal Wagner act, the court decided. 
@ What Was Dropped—The completely 
invalidated sections would have com- 
pelled labor unions to incorporate and 
to hold secret elections; it would have 
forbidden the use of union funds for 
political action; it would have compelled 
unions to keep all books and records 
constantly open to inspection of the 
state Industrial Commission, the en- 
forcing agency; it would have subjected 
to review by the commission any pun- 
ishment which a union might inflict on 
a member; and would have compelled 
a union, on request of any ten mem- 
bers, to keep stenographic records of 
its meetings at its own expense, to be 
filed with the commission as a public 
record. 

Some other sections of the act were 

declared inoperative, since they de- 
pended upon sections 20 and 21. One 
section declared any strike illegal un- 
less voted upon by secret ballot, whereas 
the machinery for holding such secret 
ballots is set out in the inoperative 
section 20. 
@ More Litigation Seen—The prospect, 
therefore, is that enforcement of any 
section of the law, aside from those de 
clared unconstitutional, will be met by 
court action, since all unions are bitter 
against the law; general counsel of the 
American Federation of Labor termed 
it “the worst in the U. S.” 

Some rather severe restrictions re- 
main, including one which virtually in- 


books 


avoid 
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Sl here's a Rebuilding Job to be Done 


Right Here in America the Time Has Arrived to Face Two Related and 


Exceedingly Important Facts About Our Agriculture: 


Number One: Farmers can no 
longer move from worn-out soil onto 
virgin soil, for our once vast areas 
of it are gone. 

Number Two: Much of the 
original fertility of America’s land 
has already been lost, and the 
rest is being depleted at an alarm- 
ing rate. 

We must recognize that unlike 
an obsolete manufacturing plant 
you can no longer “junk” a farm 
plant and start another. 

There is nowhere left to go. 

But the farmer can rebuild the 
fertility of his soil, the very pro- 
ductiveness of it. That more of 
them have not done so is because 
high production costs keep their net 
incomes low ; . . so low they must 


actually sell a part of the fertility 
off their places to make ends meet. 

This practice must stop. 

The Ford Tractor with Ferguson 
System and Ferguson Implements 
have already demonstrated the way 
to lower farm production costs on 
the family farm—have pointed the 
way to profit margins that permit 
proper maintenance of the soil and 
encourage the rebuilding of its 
fertility. 

Employed on a far wider scale, 
this modern machinery will keep 
food production costs down to 


HARRY FERGUSON, 


the benefit of city families, 
as well as those on the farm. 

The job of bringing about the 
widespread mechanization of Amer- 
ica’s farms is a big one. Only 5” of 
our tremendous investment in agri- 
culture is accounted for by ma- 
chinery. Most of it is old-fashioned. 
Much of it is no different than that 
used generations ago. And there are 
six million farms to consider. 

Whatever you can do by word or 
act to help put modern machinery 
and methods on America’s acres 
will be one of the most worth-while 
contributions you can make to 
national prosperity and security. 

We must start now to rebuild 
the fertility of our soil. 


INC. Dearborn, Michigan 


FORD TRACTOR WITH FERGUSON SYSTEM AND FERGUSON IMPLEMENTS 


Shey VA ung you 
from our molecular stills 


Unknown only a few years ago, multi-vitamin capsules and 
tablets loom large today as an important part of the pharma- 
ceuticals industry. 

Many of the better-known houses come to Distillation Products, 
Inc., for the vitamin A they include in their products. To men 
who know their vitamins, the reason is plain. The Distilled Con- 
centrates of Vitamin A Esters* which come from our molecular 
stills are eminently stable, virtually tasteless and odorless, and 
accurate in potency. By every method of measurement, they are 
the finest vitamin A in the market. 

It is the unique process of molecular distillation in high- 
vacuum which endows our vitamin concentrates with these 
advantages. 

And now molecular distillation is demonstrating more and 
more usefulness in other fields—the processing of waxes, oils and 
heavy chemicals, for example. It may prove to be a revolutionary 
new tool for you. We invite you to write for additional information. 

*Protected by U. S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than $0 process patents. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Aonccwng Hyh-Lhcuum Reseach 


“75s mioce ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 


Preadguariers ge QB. Scbible -Ulimine. and! High Ckouum Guymon” My 


validates the all-union shop (e: 
can demand it only when 75% «+ ¢i,.. 
wish it, and no penalty is provide: y hy 7 
the employer refuses), and ¢\. bors, 
regulation of picketing. Mass p:-ketin, 
and secondary boycotts are probibite; 
and ten days’ notice of a strike 
required, except in the case of 
dustry working on perishable p: 
for which the notice is 30 day 
@ Other States Watch—The < 
may presage a similar outcome jn |jt 
gation now pending in other states hay. 
ing laws similar to Colorado’s on the: 
statute books. Among states wat hing 
the law are Alabama, Kansas, Texas, anj 
Wisconsin. In addition, the wniop. 
restricting laws passed last November 
in Arkansas and Florida (BW- Noy, 


Over 


ibited, 


_ 18°44,p18) may be ultimately affected, 


‘O'Halloran Wins 


Anti-Communist named to 
position in West Coast U.A.W. 


-once held by Lew Michener, 
ousted by executive board. 


Ending a year’s tug of war between 

right-wing and left-wing elements, con- 
servatives won control of the big, pow- 
erful, and war-rich C.I.O. United Auto 
Workers Union on the Pacific Coast 
last week. 
e Communist Foe Elected—West Coast 
U.A.W. delegates, in convention at the 
swanky Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles, 
elected anti-Communist Cy O'Halloran 
as regional director to succeed Lew H. 
Michener, who was forced out of office 
last September by the union’s interme 
tional executive board (BW—Oct.7’44, 
pl09). 

O’Halloran won over John Allard, 
left-wing candidate, by the slender mar- 
gin of 135 to 103 votes. The office is 
U.A.W.’s top western job and one of 
the biggest union posts in the country. 
e Probe Findings Kept Secret—Last 
spring the international executive board, 
dissatisfied with Michener’s manage- 
ment of the West Coast regional office, 
appointed a committee to investigate 
its financial affairs (BW—May27'44, 
pl08) including alleged expenditures 
totaling $22,000 for which no satisfac- 
tory records were said to exist. The 
committee probed extensively and _re- 
ported back to the board, but its find- 
ings were kept secret. 

At its next meeting in September 
the international executive board re- 
newed its attacks on Michener, criticiz- 
ing the West Coast director for his 
inability to organize the Douglas Air- 
craft Co. plant at Santa Monica, Calif., 
since won over by the rival AFL. 
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‘Tl tell you GOOD 


TIMES ARE COMING!” 


‘Til tell you 
BAD TIMES AHEAD!” 


What’s it to you?—PLENTY! 


OKAY! Maybe the optimists are 
right. There’ll be good times after 
the war. 

OKAY! Maybe the pessimists 
are right. We’ll have another de- 
pression. 

What’s it to you? PLENTY! 
It’s largely in your hands as to 
which we’ll have. 


The one way to make it good 


times is to do your share to help 
keep prices down now! 


That means buying only what 
you really need. It m2ans paying 
off your debts, saving your money. 

And here’s where you’re lucky. 


The same program that helps in- 
sure prosperity is also the best 
possible way to get yourself in 
shape to take another depression 
if one does come. So what? You’re 
right both ways—if you save your 
money. You lose both ways—if 
you splurge right now. 

Think it over, fella. Then get 
in there and fight. Read—and 
observe—the four rules to head 
off inflation. The war isn’t over 
yet. And the war against infla- 
tion isn’t over yet—by a long 
shot. Remember World War I? 
The cost of living rose twice as 
fast after the war as it did during 
the war itself. 


4 THINGS TO DO to keep prices down 
and help avoid another depression 
1. Buy only what you really need. 


2. When you buy, pay-no more than 
ceiling prices. Pay your ration points 
in full. 


3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t 
take advantage of war conditions to 
ask more for your labor, your services, 
or the goods you sell. 

4. Save. Buy and hold all the 

War Bonds you can affod—- )#4ELP 
to help pay for the war and Us 
insure your future. Keep up EEP 
your insurance, 


A United States W by the W Council, by the Office of War Information, and contributed by this magazine 
‘ar message prepared ar Advertising approved "7 


in cooperation with the Magazine 


January, 1945... 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 


40 LIMO 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 


The unparalleled efficiency of 
York Heat Industrial horizontal- 
rotary oil burners is primarily due 
to engineering and precision 
manufacturing of the highest 
calibre. 


Selected from America’s most 
complete line of domestic, com- 
mercial, and industrial oil-burn- 
ing equipment, the York Heat unit 


you buy today is literally a tailor- 
made application to the job. The 
Flame Former, Iris Shutter and 
other exclusive York Heat innova- 
tions, give it unequalled flexibility, 
adapt it perfectly to your needs. 


If your plant-problem is steam 
generating, call upon York Heat. 
Our engineering staff is at your 
disposal. 


P| YORK HEAT 


MEMBER OIL HEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


- 


BACK UP THE FIGHTING FRONT WITH BONDS AND MORE BONDS 


| 
| 


| zation Director James F. 


International Assn. of Machinists Bw 
—Oct.21°44,p104). 
@ Election Called Off—Resortin: t) 
drastic measures, the board cance cd 3 
scheduled West Coast election in \\ hich 
Michener was a candidate to succced 
himself, and appointed a trium) rate 
composed of O'Halloran, Allard, 
third subordinate officer to run 
union. 

Michener yielded to the board's } res. 
sure and stepped down, retaining the 
office of U.A.W. international repre: nt- 


| ative. 


‘WMC Gets Teeth 


Violators of labor supply 
policies face loss of priorities or 
allocations in Byrnes’ move to 
freeze war workers. 

War industries which fail to comply 
with employment ceilings and hinng 
regulations may lose priority ratings or 


allocations of materials for production 
under a new ruling by the War Pro- 


| duction Board. Sought by War Mobili- 


Byrnes to aid 


| in insuring an adequate labor force in 
| critical war labor areas, the WPB order 


gives teeth to War Manpower Commis- 
sion labor supply policies. 
e Aimed at Employers—Recently there 
has been a strong trend on the part 
of workers to leave war jobs for the se- 
curity of employment that will continue 
after the war. This has been met with 
the threat to use Selective Service ma- 
chinery to restrain workers from ne 
war jobs (BW—Dec.16'44,p5) and, 
the Miami (Fla.) area, by drastic Na 
tional War Labor Board wage controls 
to give essential employers an advantage 
in hiring common labor (BW—Dec 
23'44,p110). 

However, neither of these moves was 
a direct approach to the problem of 
labor hoarding, hiring of workers who 
do not have releases from former em- 
ployers, and other intentional or unin- 
tentional violations of the controlled 


| referral system of employment. 


e Violations to Be Certified—Brynes’ 
wartime powers were invoked to fill this 
breach. He called on WMC to inten- 
sify its drive to establish employment 
ceilings in critical war labor areas, and 
instructed WPB to back WMC by 
using its power, if necessary, to revoke 
priority ratings and controls over ma- 
terials. 

Under the new system, WMC may 
certify to WPB that its manpower regu- 
lations are being ignored. WPB then 
will set a hearing under its regulations 
providing for revoking or modifying con- 
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MYSTERY: why should you de-code a number 
to learn who it represents, when name identifica- 
tion is so much faster and more accurate? 

Is it because you’ve been told that automatic 
accounting machines can record only a limited 
amount of alphabetical information? 


SOLUTION: The Remington Rand Alphabetical 
Tabulator is the only tabulator which can print 
names and descriptions anywhere on a report 100’ 
columns wide ... and it prints them at 100 lines 
a minute. 
This unrivalled accounting instrument is eloquent 
testimony to Remington Rand’s leadership in 
unched-card accounting. Equally eloquent are 
facts like these: 
You benefit by our investment of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually in a continuous 
program of research and development on the 
tabulating machines of 1946, 1950 and beyond. 
This policy, now over 30 years old, has con- 
tributed scores of major advances in the 
punched-card art. 
Your assurance of positive accuracy in the re- 
ports you obtain is guaranteed by all-mechanical 
design. We have proved that there is no satis- 
factory alternate method. 
You have the all-important choice of leasing 
or buying, whichever you prefer. 
These are vital factors affecting your decision to 
profit by the adoption of punched-card account. 
ing in your business. Weigh these factors, and 
inevitably you'll decide on Remington Rand 
Tabulating Machines. 
May we tell you more? Just phone our nearest 
office, or write us at New York 10, N. Y. 


PUNCHES SORTERS TABULATORS MULTIPLIERS INTERPRETERS INTER-FILERS 
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Ita: 


How to avoid “going 
out on a limb’ with 


your post-war re- 
tooling investment 


... by tooling up with flexible, low-cost 
Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools 


You maintain volume and quality 
... with big savings. War production 
experience proves it! 


Delta’s modern conception of tool design pro- 
vides you with a practical approach to the un- 
certainties that lie ahead: 


You substantially cut your fixed investment 
in machine tools . . . retain more liquid work- 
ing capital for other post-war needs, 


Delta cost savings are due to modern produc- 
tion methods applied to a large volume of stand- 
ard models; not to short-cuts in quality. 

By utilizing the portability and compactness 
of Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools, you can re- 
vise production line layouts for increased output 
per man-hour — at marked savings in conversion 
time. Yet you stay flexible — so that you can 
rapidly adapt to changing conditions. 

Using standard stock-model Delta elements, 
you can modernize obsolete machines by replac- 
ing worn units. You can build high-production, 
special-purpose machines that can be quickly 
converted to new uses, when necessary. 


Don’t put yourself in a position where burden- 
some commitments for costly, inflexible 
machines impair your ability to adjust 
to shifting conditions. Save money .. . 
stay adaptable — with Delta-Milwaukee 
Machine Tools. MA-16 


MILWAUKEE 
Machine Tools 


provides 140 case his- 
tories of valuable war 
production experience 
that may suggest similar 
money-saving appli- 
cations in your plant. 
Also available is a cata- 
log of low-cost Delta- 
Milwaukee Machine 
Tools. Request both, 
using coupon below. 


TEAR OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
902N E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send my free copies of Delta's 76-page 
Blue Book and catalog of low-cost machine tools. 
Cc pany..... wile 


Address...... 
City...... 


trols where it is shown that m 
or facilities are not being used n 
fectively for the prosecution of t!. war 
If the employer is found to hay. wil}. 
fully violated WMC regulations, \vpg 
then may apply its sanctions. 


ABSENTEES LOSE SENIOR! Ty 


A new weapon in the continuing fight 
on absenteeism—withdrawal of sen ority 
rights—has won the — of the De 
troit regional war labor board. 

In December, 1943, the Michigan 
Malleable Iron Co. of Detroit was faced 
with an increasingly serious problein of 
absenteeism. In a move to discourage 
workers from remaining away from their 
war jobs, the company canceled all 
seniority rights of 30 employees who 
were absent three days without a valid 
excuse. 
| When the workers protested, and de- 
manded reinstatement of their former 
seniority, the company refused, and the 
| case went to the regional board. Its 
decision was that forfeiture of seniority 
is not an undue penalty for habitual 
absenteeism. 

The case is almost certain to go to 
the National War Labor Board for re- 
view. 


U.A.W. SETS UP AN “FEPC” 


The United Auto Workers (C.1.0.) 
has occupied a prominent position in 
the national fight against racial discrimi- 
nation in industry, but from time to time 
charges have been made that discrimina- 
tion was present within U.A.W. itself. 

To counteract these, R. J. Thomas, 
U.A.W. president, has announced for- 
mation of a fair employment practice 
committee within the union to receive 
and investigate complaints ard to deal 
with any racial problems which may 
arise within U.A.W. 

George F. Addes, secretary-treasurer, 
will serve as chairman, and George W. 
Crockett, Jr., formerly associated with 
the President’s Committee on Fair 
| Employment Practice, will be executive 
| director. 

} 


| PHONE THREAT SPREADS 


Troubles besetting the telephone in- 
| dustry (BW—Nov.25'44,p112) increased 
_ in the New York area last week as the 
general executive committee of the inde- 
pendent Traffic Employees Assn. of the 
New York Telephone Co., representing 
| 12,000 local telephone operators, voted 

to call for a strike vote. As it has been 
in other recent cases, the complaint was 
National War Labor Board delay in act- 
ing on demands for a $5-a-week wage 
increase. 

The same issue was raised the week 
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Haystack for needles 


Yes, NBC looks for needles in hay- 
stacks—and, what’s more, finds 
them. Not easily, not often—but 
the search is never ended. 


Week after week, NBC audition 
men, with ears trained to spot the 
gifted, listen to those who believe 
they have radio talents. 


Thousands are heard yearly .. . 
bank clerks, charwomen, soldiers, 
debutantes and professionals . . . 
“Pop-Singers,” baritones and colora- 
turas. Regardless of who they are or 
where they come from, NBC gives 
every applicant a try-out. 


And not only does NBC give a 
hearing to all who apply; its talent 
scouts go out and deliberately hear 
many more—in theatres and opera, 
in cabarets and cathedrals . . . and 


National Broadcasting Company 
America’s Wo. 1 Network 


any other place where talent, style 
and individuality might be discov- 
ered. The more promising are some- 
times recommended to instructors or 
coaches, re-checked from time to 
time for signs of development, and 
given air-opportunities to display 
their talent. The result: more than 
one NBC star has “arrived” in just 


this way. Be erias 


Scouting talent and maintaining an 
open-door policy toward the hopeful 
are important side lights in the opera- 
tion of this network . . . demonstrat- 
ing how.NBC does a thorough job in 
every phase of radio, And it is the 
grand total of these things which 
helps NRC maintain its leadership, 
helps make NBC “The Network Most 
People Listen to Most.” 


A Service of Radice 


Nees BEARINGS 
save Space and Weight 


in Electric Motors, too... 


Today, tiny electric motors, that almost fit the palm of 
your hand, activate the controls of a bomber—but 
tomorrow they’ll be powering the host of new appliances 
designed to lighten daily tasks. 

Like the Torrington Needle Bearings that provide 
them with anti-friction ease of operation, these Lilli- 
putian motors must be compact in design, light in 
weight—but equal to their heavier tasks. 

Many manufacturers, who have had wartime experi- 
ence with Torrington Needle Bearings are planning to 
adapt their design features in the products they are 
planning for postwar sales. For their experience has 
demonstrated how Needle Bearings, with their com- 
bined features of compact design, light weight, high 
capacity and efficient lubrication, help to step-up 
operating efficiency and lower costs. 

Before putting your. product plans into work, give a 
thought to the production and sales advantages that 
stem from the use of Needle Bearings. Listed here are 
a few of their principal features: 


1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 
2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 
3. high load capacity 6. Low cost 


Information on types, sizes, and ratings, along with a 
list of typical Needle Bearing applications, will be 
found in Catalog No. 30-A. Send for your copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Est. 1866, Torrington, Conn. ,South Bend 21, ind. 


“Makers of Needle Bearings 

and Needle Bearing Rollers’ 
New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Detroit 
Cleveland + Seattle « Chicago « San Francisco 
los Angeles « Toronto + London, England 


ToRRINGTON \\||\|| BEARINGS 


before when 6,000 long di NCE te 
phone operators voted to sti <¢ yp; 
the Connally-Smith act (wich ». 
vides for a 30-day cooling off ction 
the NWLB fails to act on : 
demand. 

The operators’ case has bee: pengiy 
since Jan. 10, 1944. A specia’ NW 
panel recommended on Aug 28 
the increase be appproved b, the 
tional board. 

Meanwhile, with similar cas: ; aris, 
in many other cities, the N\\ LB 
moved to act on a broader basis throygl 
setting up a telephone panel to woq 
with the national board (BW —De;c) 
"44,p5). 


DESIGNERS WIN POINT 


Efforts to organize supervisory ¢ 
ployees and professional workers got 
substantial lift last week when the \; 
tional Labor Relations Board ruled thy 
the General Motors Corp. was guilty 
of an unfair labor practice in transfe; 
ring a group of design engineers fro 
salaried classifications to hourly tate 
because they had chosen a collective 
bargaining representative. 

Immediate beneficiary of NLRB’ 
precedent-making decision is C.1.0’s 
Federation of Architects, Engineer, 
Chemists & Technicians, the union d- 
rectly involved in the G.M. case. As the 
most active organizing force in the 
professional and technical field, it can 
be expected to capitalize on the board's 
ruling in projected membership drives. 
A.F.L. and independent organizations 
competing with F.A.E.C.T. in this juris 
diction will likewise make use of the 
protection which NLRB has thus e- 
tended. 

But the most significant aspect of 
the board’s G.M. decision is likely to 
be its affect on the foreman-union move- 
ment. Officials of the Foreman’s Assn. 
of America are already claiming that the 
position of their organization is d 
rectly comparable to that of the 
FAE.CT. They see in the NLRB 
stand the development of a principle 
which will cover and protect supervisory 
employees who take an active part in 
building a union. 


INDEPENDENT RUNOFF 


In a rather unique National Labor Re- 
lations Board election recently at the 
immense Lockheed Aircraft Corp. plant 
at Burbank, Calif., engineers had 4 
choice of two independent unions. A 
few weeks before, the International 
Assn. of Machinists (A.F.L.) was elimi- 
nated in a board election. 

In the runoff election, the Engincers 


“IT Wag 


| & Architects Assn..of Southern Cali- 


fornia received 65% of the ballot (850 
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tr < ungdlllagineers were eligible to vote), winning 
Which pa the Associated Engineers & Tech- 
ff riod) MMMcians, the other independent organ- 


their Wag 


| Na CRRAUO CHARGED WITH TORRINGTON BEARINGS -- 
g 28 ¢ Twenty-two thousand members of ' ~ - as 


by the 


ad 


NCE te 


zation. 


9s Angeles’ local No. 9 of the C.1.O. 
adustrial Union of Marine & Ship- 
ilding Workers of America were noti- 


in THE NEWS 


CS atisin : 
1\\ LB halllied last week of widespread frauds in 
sis throypifmmheir first election in three futile years 
‘1 to Worf trying to attain autonomy. 


Members, who pay more than $50,- 
00 dues monthly into the I.U.MS. 
y.A. treasury, were informed that an 


V—Dec) 


T avestigating committee has discovered 
300 irregular ballots among 2,800 cast 
‘isory enmin the election of officers last month 
ers got gag(BW—Dec.16'44,p90). 
n the Name The ballot frauds were reported by 
ruled thom. R. Brown, administrator recently ap- 
vas guilygmpointed by the I.U.M.S.W.A. national 
| transfergampresident, John Green, to succeed an- 
ers frompmother hand-picked leader, Walter S. 
rly tatedmPollard, who ran the union for two hec- 
collectiveamtic years (BW—Oct.21'44,p100). Brown 
stated that irregularities had been un- 
NLRpqqoovered in the voting for executive secre- 
C.L.0'4@jtry and some lesser offices but said no (Above) MEETING DESIGN REQUIREMENTS of the 
ngineers evidence of fraud had been disclosed in Emsco Derrick & Equipment Company, the 
: engineers of Torrington’s Bantam Bearings 
inion di itis 4 Division custom-built the 2714” O.D. Radial 


e. As the Roller Bearings employed in the sheaves of 


in the 
1, it can 


(Below) GENERAL UTILITY makes this Williamette 


the crown and traveling blocks. The bearings 
mounted on a centér drum, are located close 


> board’ Hyster winch, installed on, a Caterpillar to the rope grooves to conserve wire line, 
ard § ° : ge 
> drives tractor, adaptable to either towing or hoisting prevent hazardous tilting, and to minimize 
sizatio ; operations. Designers of this versatile unit wear on the sheaves 

ns “ 


selected heavy-duty Torrington Needle Bear- 
ings for use in the idler and reverse gears, 
since their compact design and high load 
capacity made them ideal for this application. 


his juris 
of the 
hus ex. 


pect of 
kely to 
2 move- 
$s Assn. 
hat the 

is dé 
rf the 
NLRB 
inciple 
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art in 


(Above) GRINDING HEAVY PARTS to precision limits 
is the important operation performed by this 
mammoth grinder, built by the Ingersoll! Mill- 
ing Machine Company. Engineers specified 
the installation of Torrington Bearings to 
carry the heavy radial and thrust loads en- 
countered in the operation of the spindle 
located in the large cylindrical housing. 


FOR A STANDING NAVY 


On the bridge of a Navy PC boat in 
a heavy sea sailors find sure footing on 


or Re. 


it the fa safety floor surfacing which com- 
1 bines two products of a midwestern 
* : firm. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
ional § 5t- Paul, Minn., developed this non- 
elimi. § Skid covering by bringing together its To B 
abrasive cloth and cement—both 
nce waterproof. Now produced for plane ORRINGT EARINGS 
(350 f 24 Ships, this product may be made STRAIGHT ROLLER » TAPERED ROLLER « NEEDLE + BALL 
for industrial floors after the war. THE TORRINGTON COMPANY + BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
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the balloting for president, won by }; 
self, and ee high posts. ie 


He promised “the most drastic p 
WOULD you ’ ishment the union can deal” + 
tia responsible for the frauds. Failure , 
‘ the rank and file of-No. 9 t atteng 
SAY TH AT ee meetings is blamed principally by 4, 
local’s officials for its prolonged fajlyy 
e to attain self-rule. 


UNION WINS HOT MEALS 


For many weeks representatives 
Harry Bridges’ International Longshor 
men’s & Warehousemen’s Union 
(C.1.0.) on the Pacific Coast Maritim. 
Industry Board have complained aboy 
cold meals along the San Francisg 
waterfront. 

They argued that as a morale builder 
and an incentive to get more workers op 
the piers to handle war supplies, hot 
meals were needed. 

The campaign bore results last week 
when the board announced that con. 
struction of more than $600,000 worth 
of feeding facilities on the piers would 
start immediately. Defense Plant Cor. 
will finance the project. 

Five units, placed at convenient spots 
along the waterfront, are scheduled to 
be ready in about 15 weeks to serve hot 
meals at all hours to the 29,000 water. 


when a fisherman talks about AGAVE, he means... front workers. A central kitchen will 


supply the units, in which meals wil 
be served, cafeteria style, at an average 

1. A species of small, minnow-like fish? cost of 50¢. 

2. A product of Haiti? The service will be operated by Pland¢- 

Evans Co., specialists in inplant feeding 

3. A waterproofing preparation for nets? : eet and private projects in 

the Bay area. 

ANSWER: Agave comes from Haiti and is the technical name 


for sisal fiber. It’s important because . . . BARRIER DETOURED 


SISAL IS THE CHIEF rope making fiber today, replacing Claiming that they are prevented 
tough prewar manila from the Philippines. In this situation, from collective bargaining with labor 
Plymouth craftsmanship and technical ability have built by —— reg, * the Oe Phare 
maximum strength and durability into rope made from sisal pedro Bin p. Seeleade Sie “a 
and other fibers. managed to quiet an AFL. complaint 
ONE REASON Plymouth is able to make the highest quality (BW-—Sep.9’44,p103) by agreeing to dis 
rope, regardless of the fiber used, lies in continuous testing SS a 
during production. This testing is a guarantee that every coil ° , 


: men on the Bonneville and Grand Cov- 
of Plymouth Rope is as strong as human skill and laboratory lee dams on the Columbia River. The 


research can make it. dispute involves the Bonneville admir- 
. . . istration’s policy of using maintenance 


ae ae Cee ‘ employees on new construction work. 
While the rope situation is still “tight” we would like to Although David Blakeman, Bonne- 


talk with you if you have a rope problem. Plymouth ville’s acting personnel director, said 
Cordage Company, North Plymouth, Massachusetts and the administration simply has promised 

Welland, Ontario. to talk things over and try to reach an 
understanding, a spokesman for the 


Columbia Power Trades Council 
of LYMO a T # (A.F.L.) asserted that Bonneville off- 
cials finally have decided that the law 
permits them to bargain, although in- 
CORDAGE PRODUCTS sisting that whatever agreement finally 


is reached must be oral and not put in 
writing. 
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Important changes in Washington policies—both military and political— 
can be expected as a result of recent unsatisfactory developments abroad. 
° 
Militarily, it is clear now that policy makers miscalculated the length of time 
that the Germans could hold out and the strength they could summon during 

the downhill struggle. 

This miscalculation led to the decision at Quebec to open the Philippine 
campaign, a major undertaking requiring vast numbers of ships to maintain 
long and rapidly extending supply lines. 

The unexpected prolongation of a major campaign in Europe at the 
same time that the Philippine battles are reaching massive proportions has 
created an unanticipated supply burden. 

Full-scale munitions production is not likely to be dropped again until 
German defeat is assured. 

Few materials will be released for export because fewer ships will be 
available. 

Even delivery of raw materials and replacement machinery to revive 
French industry may be delayed. 

And relief programs, already critically behind schedule, will be further 


delayed. 
7 


Politically, it is equally clear now that Washington believed that makeshift 
governments in liberated Europe would be allowed to stand until some inter- 
national working organization could be created. 


But Britain ond Russia, fearing the situation would get out of hand and 


each fearing that the other would get an inside track in strategic regions, 
decided to make minimum security arrangements of their own. 

As a result of these developments, Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius is expected to go to Europe soon to mend this country’s political fences 
and patch up the United Nations international working agreements. 

° 
The United Nations are getting ready to draw up a new set of working plans 
to cover the last phase of the war in Europe and the next phase in the Pacific. 

First move in this direction will be the Roosevelt-Stalin-Churchill con- 
ference—now scheduled to be held as soon as possible after the Roosevelt 
reinauguration on Jan. 20. 

Second move is likely to be a United Nations security conference at 
which the Dumbarton Oaks proposals will be reduced to a specific charter. 

Before this is completed, Stettinius and Assistant Secretary Will Clayton 
are expected to have worked out a complete chart for governmental organi- 
zation of international economic activities, which, in turn, will become the 
basis for discussion at a general United Nations economic conference. 

e 
Unexpected resumption of wartime manufacturing restrictions has given a 
fillip to war-born production enterprises in various countries. 

Argentina is pushing production of sporting goods to meet heavy for- 
eign demand caused by popularity of football among U. S. forces, and the 
enthusiasm for soccer among Axis prisoners in England as well as prisoners- 
of-war in Germany. 

Exports in 1944 included 15,100 footballs, 2,000 basketballs, and 
1,100 rugby bolls. 

In Brazil, soaring prices have boosted the production of real silk yarn 
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to 500 tons a year, from less than 200 in 1942. Producers have already been 
warned by the government, however, that they cannot expect to hold either 
domestic or foreign markets against postwar world competition unless costs 
can be drastically slashed. 

In liberated Poland, three new oil wells are already being drilled in an 
area where Germans allowed exploration to slump because they claimed 
resources were limited. 

= 
Long-term industrialization developments or changes are being pushed in 
other countries eager to be in the best possible trading position when the war 
ends. 

Britain is paving the way to encourage the production of larger, more 
powerful automobiles by changing the basis of taxation from horsepower to 
cubic capacity of the engines. 

China has just sent 66, out of a group which eventually will total 116, 
technicians to the U. S. for special training and practical experience in high- 
way engineering, railway construction and operation, civil aviation, and tele- 
communications. 

Chilean and Argentine industrialists have commenced the production of 
rugs in Chile. Factory production of high-class rugs (utilizing Argentine wool, 
at least in the beginning) will be supplemented by household production of 
carpeting. Output is expected to meet local demand and provide a surplus for 
export. 

* 
Next moves in the industrialization of Mexico, according to 1945 plans just 
approved by the Mexico-U. S. Economic Cooperation Commission, include 
seven major projects: . 

(1) Mixing plants for the preparation, from local sources, of agricul- 
tural fertilizer. 

(2) A $300,000 paper factcry near Mexico City to make, mainly, 
cigaret and carbon papers. 

(3) A $2,000,000 electric power plant at Colimilla, state of Jalisco. 

(4) A $1,200,000 agricultural implement factory at Saltillo, state of 
Coahuila, to be owned and operated by International Harvester Co. 

(5) Modernization of the big La Leona textile mills, at Monterrey, in 
order to boost output and lower costs. 

(6) Enlargement, at a cost of $200,000, of the World’s Fair stocking 
mill, at Mexico City. 

(7) Replacement of the antiquated machinery in the La Perfeccionadora 
lace mills, the cost to run to $100,000. 

* 
Importers and manufacturers should not fail to follow the continuing opera- 
tions of the U. S. Commercial Co. 

Formerly concerned mainly with preclusive buying of strategic mate- 
rials which might otherwise get into Axis hands, the government-operated 
USCC is now handling shipments of goods arriving in this country from Italy 
and other liberated territories. 

Included in three huge shipments of Italian goods, valued at $1,200,- 
000, now being offered importers by USCC as agent for the Allied Commis- 
sion in Italy are 74,000 Ib. of lemon oil, 20,000 Ib. of onion seeds, 1,000 Ib. 
of orange oil, 90,000 Ib. of bergamot oil, 66,069 gal. of wine, and 5,500 bags 
of briarwood. 
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Postwar Reich 


Groups in London oppose 
partition of Germany as peril 
fo future peace and a threat 
to economic traditions. 


One of the few certain consequences 
of unconditional surrender in Europe 
will be the partitioning of Germany 


or 
is was made more certain this 
month when the controversy over 
Poland’s eastern frontiers with the So- 
viet Union forced tacit acceptance from 
Britain and the United States of the 
formula that Poland should be compen- 
sated through annexation of areas of 
eastern Germany and East Prussia for 
Polish areas which Soviet Russia de- 
mands. 

e Western Frontier in Doubt—Beyond 
that, the boundaries of the future Ger- 
man state are still only sketchily de- 
fined. But some hints concerning plans 
of the European Advisory Council have 
appeared. These include the separation 


of the Rhineland-Ruhr area—probably 
under international erin a us com- 
pensation to the Netherlands for flooded 
land. 

g Bord Prime Minister Church- 
ill ha 


s stated that Poland has been 
offered part of East Prussia south and 
west of Koenigsberg. (Russia will get 
the remainder.) In addition, that part 
of Germany lying east of the Oder- 
Neisse rivers may go to Poland, though 
the Czechs may get Lower Silesia. 

The western German frontier may 
tun from Emden, following the Ems 
river and canal, to the east of the Ruhr, 
and thence along the Rhine to the 
French border. 

Finally, and less certainly, Germany 
may lose a large part of Bavaria to Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia. 
¢ Key to Future Peace—What are the 
objectives and prerequisites of terms for 
Germany? 

The United Nations stand committed 
first to see to it that Germany will not 
again ma e the world into a costly 
war. This is generally taken to mean 
that in addition to the disarmament 
and policing of Germany, the Allies 
will reduce its war-making capacity by 
a combination of reparations in man- 
power and ot ys om (plus future pro- 
duction), and separation of critical po- 
tential armament-producing areas. 

At the outset, however, it must be 
admitted that partition in the east has 
been motivated by other considerations. 
The Soviet Union, by insisting upon 
a western frontier with Poland which 
follows the Curzon line, has com- 
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pelled the Allies to accept a plan for 
the compensation of Poland at Ger- 
many’s expense—with little pretense at 
justifying this on security grounds. 

e Bavaria to Austria?—Of the other two 
areas under discussion, the Bavarian 
segment is least likely to be deleted from 
the German state and might be given 
to Austria only in order to balance that 
country’s economy, not for the prime 
reason of reducing Germany's war-mak- 
ing capacity. Austria has yet to earn its 
place among the peace-loving nations, 
although its independence was condi- 
tionally guaranteed by the Teheran dec- 
laration a year ago. 

The Austria which survived the 1919 
dismemberment of the Austro-Hun- 
garian empire was a weak and unstable 
member of the European family of na- 
tions, and its recovery was not aided 
by the terms of Versailles. For Aus- 
tria, the rich farm, pasture, and forest 
land of Bavaria would go far to replace 
the 1,000,000 tons of food, chiefly grain, 
imported from other European coun- 
tries before this war. (But it would, at 
the same time, increase Germany’s food 
deficit by a similar extent.) 

e Control of the Ruhr—The bulk of 
Germany’s heavy industry potential has 
been traditionally centered in the third 


Po 
4 « 


area of partition—the Rhineland-Ruh: 
area. It is here that a death-grip on Ger 
many’s war-making power can be ob 
tained through international control and 
administration. 

If future economic stability and 

progress in Europe are recognized as 
objectives by the peace makers, certain 
other facts cannot be ignored. For Ger 
many was the fulcrum on which the 
continental economy balanced. It was 
not only an important source and ter 
minus of bilateral trade, but more im 
portant, it was a key corner of triangular 
and multilateral trade patterns. 
@ Protests Voiced—On these, and on 
other grounds, important groups in Brit 
ain have condemned the proposed par 
tition of Germany—as fatal to Germany, 
prejudicial to future peace, and disrup 
tive to traditional European econom 
relations. 

The argument of the Economist 
(London), epitomizing this viewpoint, 
runs like this: Prospective partition of 
Germany will reduce it one-third in 
size, but only 16% in population (after 
repatriation of Germans from the east, 
but not from the west). 

Using 1937 data, Germany would 
lose 15% of its wheat, 30% of its rye, 
25% of its barley, 28% of its potatoes, 


With Poland almost sure to get parts of eastern Germany and East Prussia, 
other areas may go to Austria, Czechoslovakia, Holland, or to international 
control. The emasculated Germany which remains can survive only if Europe 
is willing to fit the new unit into its postwar economic pattern. 
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goes for 
your product, too 


You could bulldoze a steer 
and apply a Kaumagraph 
Transfer, but for your uct 
it’s simpler than that. The au- 
tomatic or manual touch of a 
hot iron to a KDT will put your 
trademark, name or lettering 
on a wide variety of surfaces. 
More than likely one of sev- 
eral Kaumagraph methods will 
enable you to improve the 
marking and labeling of your 
product — more attractively, 
more economically. 

To get complete information, 
write today sending sample of 
the product to be marked. 
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protection system. 
Investigate DETEX 
teday. Send for 
your FREE copy of 
the DETEX Plant 
Protection Manvol. 
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Dept. aw- 
Home Office, 76 Varick St., New York 13, N. ¥. 
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and 31% of its sugar beet production. 
Losses of this magnitude exceed popu- 
lation losses by better than 100%. 

@ Would Lack Fuel—Industrially, parti- 
tioned Germany would be impotent. Its 
loss of the Ruhr and Silesia would leave 
it with only 13% of its solid fuel re- 
quirements—only 50% of the minimum 
needs for home heating, transport, and 
power stations. 

According to 1937 figures, only 6.6% 
of pig iron, 16% of steel, and 20% 
of rolling mill capacity would remain. 
And while 12,000,000 tons of low-grade 
iron ore would be available (and this 
production might be doubled) no coal 
for steel-making would be available do- 
mestically. Although much metalwork- 


| ing capacity would be left, no bauxite is 
| mined in Germany, and nonferrous 


metals (except magnesium, obtained 


| from vast potash deposits). would be 
| scarce. 

| @.. . and Raw Materials—Germany 
| would lose one-third of its power sta- 


tions, and would have reduced need, 


| and less coal, for what remained. Oil 


output from around Hannover would 
be inadequate, and no coal surplus 
would be available for synthetics. 

The vast machine-building works of 
Berlin, Hamburg, Leipzig, Frankfurt, 
Mannheim, Stuttgart, and Nurmberg 
would be without adequate raw mate- 
rials, and the industries they supplied 
would be unable to operate for long. 
e Transport Affected—Finally, the com- 
plicated internal road, rail, and canal 
system, oriented to the needs and out- 
put of the partitioned areas, would re- 
quire complete reorganization. The 
Economist concludes: 

This unreal settlement would destroy most 
of its manufacturing capacity and would 
turn it into an agricultural country, bur- 
dened with an enormous industrial popula- 
tion. 

It is difficult to see what the Allies’: long- 
term intentions can be toward a Germany 
reduced to such a level of economic disin- 
tegration. . . . Germany might then be- 
come what Vienna was in the interwar years 
—a place of mass unemployment, mass un- 
dernourishment and perpetual political ten- 
sion. Can this really be called a recipe for 
peace? 

@ Conclusions Disputed—But exception 
has been taken to the Economist's argu- 
ment on several grounds. 

First, the percentage of German pop- 
ulation lost—through partition plus di- 
rect war casualties, indirect civilian cas- 
ualties (from bombing), and _ losses 
through lowered birth rate, higher dis- 
ease and old-age death incidence—may 
by the end of the war reasonably be ex- 
reer to equal the percentage of land 
ost, leaving Germany with domestic 
food supplies roughly approximating the 
low level of 1937. 

Further, 1937 data on industrial dis- 
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tribution have only qualified 
to the postwar era—so far a 
decentralization of product 
assembly, creation of new faci 
loss (through bombing) of ot! 
shifted the balance drastical) 
direction of central Germany. 
@ Would Remain Industrial—\, 4, 
light of these facts, the Ecx ; 
contention that the partition { Ge, 
many would mean its deindu:trializ. 
tion is disputed. Rather, it wou d be ; 
highly industrial economy, ¢ 
with a large technically efficicn: |abo, 
force, and manufacturing capacity, }y 
lacking many primary industnes and 
materials. 

Also, output of raw materials in newer 
and hitherto less productive areas with. 
in Germany has been spectacularly ey. 
panded. 

This is not to minimize the critic) 
losses partition would involve—chicfly in 
iron and coal—for which, however, ther 
will be reduced requirements in a de. 
militarized state. 

e Effect of Trade—Certainly German 
will be able to obtain coking coal! from 
the surpluses of the internationalized 
area unless its production is to be mor 
than halved. Only about 10% of the 
German output of more than 125.00) 

000 tons in this area was exported ty 
France, Belgium, and the Netherland 
With coal, the new Peine and Salzgitter 
iron and steel centers in central Ger. 
many could exist. 

Although there is controversy over 
the ultimate effects of partition on Ger- 
man production, tradewise, an at 
tempted isolation of Germany might 
prove not only far from possible or 
advisable, but catastrophic to th. 
European and world economies. 

Europe provided the rest of the 

world with roughly 50% of its imports 
and took an equal proportion of its ex- 
ports, in recent years, and by far the 
most important factor in this trade was 
“industrial” Europe (nine countries) of 
which Germany was the central, pre 
dominant factor. 
e Substantial Importer—Within Europe, 
Germany’s role was equally dominant 
It took between 15% and 35% of the 
exports of each of the other European 
countries, and supplied them with be- 
tween 14% and 40% of their imports 
It sold more than it bought in trade 
with such countries as the United 
Kingdom, Netherlands, Belgium, the 
Scandinavian bloc, and Switzerland, but 
bought more than it sold in trade with 
southeastern Europe and abroad. 

An attempt to isolate Germany would 
involve artifcial manipulations to make 
the terms of trade unfavorable to Ger- 
many, driving it to an economy of 
autarky, and possibly to political chaos 
It would be the responsibility of inter- 
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FE THE WORLD... WhllLe YOU oil 


Tuere’s a certain hotel in Cairo, Egypt, 
it is said, where you'll see every one in 
the whole world if you sit long enough. 

But you needn’t go to Cairo, these 
days, to do that. Sit right here, in one 
of our own hotels, and you'll get the 
same result . . . see an army of people, 
suitcases packed, on a hundred differ- 
ent errands. War travelers from every- 
where . . . likening the lobby to a giant 
crossroads where the world goes by as 
you watch. 

Every night, all over the country, 
hotel-keepers are housing these out- 
size crowds. With less help, limited 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION — WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


food, a shortage of linens and furni- 
ture, they still manage to keep the 
“Welcome” mat out and their hos- 
pitality warm. 

Want to help them keep on with the 
good work? Then make reserva- 
tions well in advance. Cancel them 
promptly. Be patient about service de- 
lays. For our part, we'll continue to 
help hotel-keepers in this way, and in 
another way, too. . . . 

We mean, of course, with cleaning. 
For there’s hardly a place in a hotel 
where Wyandotte cleaners aren’t called 
in. To wash dishes, launder towels and 


sheets, do maintenance tasks. Their 
efciency . . . their economy . . . are 
coulis appreciated right now. Not 
only here, om in dairies and schools 
and scores of other businesses where 
Wyandotte products are daily making 
big problems look a lot brighter. 


andotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry, and the Home * Alkalies * Chlorine * Dry Ice 
Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride * Other Basic and Intermediate Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 


HELMET 


V ICTORY BEGINS 
ON PAPER 


The invention of gunpowder did 
away with the usefulness of hel- 
mets, until General Shrapnel 
invented the shell which bears 
his name and then, with a sigh, 
soldiers had to go back to that 
cumbersome protection which has 
lent an air of pageantry to war 
throughout ancient and medieval 
times. 

The new designs were, how- 
ever, drawn up on paper . . . for, 
in modern war, before a gun is 
fired, or a weapon designed, the 
whole cperation is first worked 
out...on . 

Reateen easly are doing 
their utmost to keep within sight 
of war-time civilian demands. But 
with paper at war, shortages are 
inevitable in many lines of those 
“good papers for good business.” 
W. C, Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, 
Montgomery County, Pennsyl- 
vania . . . Offices in Chicago, New 
York, and San Francisco. 


HAMILTON 


national economic organizations to pre- 
vent prejudicial actions of this kind. 

e Effective Solution Essential—These 
are some of the problems which con- 
front both governments and business 
in their effort to solve the problem of 
what is to be done with Germany after 
the war. 

Effective solution is as important to 
the reestablishment of European eco- 
nomic stability as to the creation of 
sound measures for world security. 


CANADA 


Strictly Business 


Canada will renew mutual 
aid program so Britain will 
have more dollars for purchase 
of goods in the Dominion. 


OTTAWA-A strictly business con- 
sideration will influence Canada’s vote 
on Allied mutual aid funds when the 
issue is raised in February as a part 
of the Dominion’s budget debates. 
© Self-Interest in Aid—Mutual aid origi- 
nally was extended to Britain—and later 
to other Allies—solely on the basis of 
military demand for Dominion sup- 

lies. 

Now Canadian business is suddenly 
aware that continuance of mutual aid 
may be necessary to help tide Dominion 
business through the difficult transition 
period when military demands may 
shrink drastically. 

As a result, Canadians expect that 
Parliament will appropriate nearly $1,- 
000,000,000 for mutual aid in fiscal 
1945-46, which begins Apr. 1. 

@ Dollars for Britain—The more money 
Parliament votes for mutual aid in war 
supplies, the more Canadian dollars 
Britain will have for the purchase of 
nonwar goods in Canada. Lacking aid, 
and forced to spend dollars for muni- 
tions in Canada, Britain might turn to 
sterling countries for civilian goods. 
Manufacturers who follow this argu- 
ment are planning to back the issue in 
Ottawa, in the face of possible opposi- 
tion from Parliament and the tax-paying 


| public. 


Until the first $1,000,000,000 grant 
in 1942-43, supplies of Canadian muni- 
tions were pooled in Britain and, with 
Britain servicing Canadian forces, sup- 
porting the Empire Air Training Plan, 
and repatriating Canadian securities, 
the accounts balanced fairly well. 

e Eight Recipients—In 1943-44, Can- 
ada decided to extend direct aid to 


other Allies. The mutual , 
$1,000,000,000 in that yx 
pended to the extent of $9) 
of which the United Kino, 
$725,000,000, and the USS R 
tralia, China, the West Incjc 
India, the remainder. 

At present eight countries 3 
aid recipients, the newcom 
New Zealand and France. 
tual aid to date has run ¢ 
$3,000,000,000. 
@ No Reverse Aid—During the {is,j 
year ended last March, Canadian ship. 
ments included the following 1 INitions 
and industrial items: 767 aircraft, | ,(\9 
naval and cargo vessels (including 109 
cargo ships of 10,000 tons and mop 
than 500 landing craft), more thay 
550,000,000,000 rounds of ammunition, 
3,000 armored fighting vehicles, 100. 
000,000 Ib. of chemicals, 20,000,099 
lb. of explosives, 7,000 farm imple. 
ments, many thousands of gun barrek 
and instruments, 600,000 smal! am 
2,000 tons of binder twine, millions of 
clothing items, and 7,000 tons of metal: 

Contrary to a previous report (BW- 
Dec.16'44,p114), Canada receives no 
recompense such as reverse lend-lease to 


STant of 


COMFORT CONTROLLER 


A little metal box full of electronic 
units may safeguard the comfort of 
postwar airline passengers by tending 
the “furnace.” Operated by outside 
thermostats, this new 8-lb. device au- 
tomatically regulates _heat-control 
dampers for changing temperatures— 
long before their effects are felt in- 
side the cabin. Developed by Minue- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., the 
compact controller is undergoing tests 
on several domestic airlines. 
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the United States. For example, where- 
gs Britain services American troops in 
the United Kingdom as reverse lend- 
ease, Canada pays cash to Britain for 
maintaining Canadian troops. For the 
1943-44 fiscal year, Canada paid Britain 
more than $500,000,000 on this service 
gccount, and the figure will be doubled 
. the current year. 
Cash Exceeds Aid—With domestic ex- 
a of $2,421,000,000 in 1942-43, 
exclusive of gold (which amounted to 
$176, 000,000), supplies sent as an out- 
t gift to Britain amounted to almost 
of the total. Exports of $3,173,000,- 


000 in 1943-44 included $912,000,000 | 


of mutual aid. 

Despite the magnitude of mutual 
aid, Britain is paying cash for more 
supplies than are shipped under mu- 

tad aid (Until this year, of course, 
British aN purchases in the U. S. also 
exceeded lend-lease shipments.) In the 
last fiscal year Britain s 7 a $1,149,- 
000,000 in Canada, plus $61,000,- 
000 spent for other at countries 
but paid for by Britain is amount 
was allocated as follows (in millions of 
Canadian dollars): 

Military supplies 
Foodstuffs 

Base metals 

Lumber, wood products 
Miscellaneous 

War services 

Freight and shipping 


This does not include $90,000,000 | 


t from a revolving munitions pro- 
daction fund deposited in Canada by 
Britain. 
¢ In Terms of Dollars—Canadian dollars 
for these expenditures came from (in 
millions of dollars): 

Exports to Canada 

Freight services 

Interest and dividends 

Other current receipts 

Capital receipts 

Expenditures for forces in Britain .. . 

Exchange adjustments 

Sale of U.K. equity in Canadian plants 

Cash withdrawals from working 2 
tal advanced to Munitions Dept. . 


¢ | RR Re 


During the ‘recut discussions te 
tween Lord Keynes and Canadian offi- 
cials (BW—Dec.16'44,p114), Britain re- 
fused loans or credits from Canada un- 
til the war is ended. 

Ottawa officials are left, therefore, 
with a desire to maintain mutual aid 
shipments in order to permit Britain 
to use Canadian dollars for buying 
civilian goods in Canada. This would 
ease Canada’s industrial reconversion. 
Officials do not plan to allow any civilian 
goods to move under mutual aid. 
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NOW:: 


IS THE TIME TO 
GET TO KNOW 


INDUSTRIAL 


MAINE 


@ The new techniques, new processes, 
new products to come with peace will 
demand many new production skills. 
@ Leadership in new industries or new 
lines will be achieved by those organi- 
zations whose plant personnel can be 
quickly “converted” to the use of new 
equipment, to the supervision of new 
processing methods, to perfection in 
new hand crafts. 

@ So we say give serious thought now 
to industrial Maine as a location for 
your new plant or branch. Manual dex- 
terity, resourcefulness and ingenuity 
are native traits of the typical Maine 
workman. He is already master of many 
skills, is easily and quickly trained to 
new. Another positive characteristic is 
an awareness of his responsibility to his 
job and his employer. 


@ In your check list of the other basic 
factors upon which determination of 
your new plant location will be made, 
the State of Maine will stand high; in 
its closeness to raw material supplies; 
its abundant and low cost power; pure 
processing water; efficient transporta- 
tion; nearness to concentrations of buy- 
ing power for both consumer and in- 
dustrial products. 

@ From our continuous surveys of the 
State’s industrial facilities we know 
what existing plants can be converted 
to specific manufacturing needs and of 
natural sites, in small and large com- 
munities, for the establishment of new 
factories. 


@ We will be glad to discuss your 
needs and to personally survey avail- 
able locations in Maine with you. 


@ This book describes the many advantages 
of locating a business home in Maine. We'll 
gladly send you a copy upon request. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
STATE HOUSE, ROOM B 


THE MARKETS 


(FINANCE SECTION~PAGE 73) 


The December display of enthusiasm 


for stocks generally and for the rail 
shares in particular, which just before 
Christmas had shown signs of waning, 
virtually vanished this week as a result 
of the sobering news from Europe’s West- 
em Front and the desire of a growing 
number of investors and traders to re- 
appraise the near-term securities outlook 
in the light of that factor and the mar- 
ket’s recent sharp rise. 

@ Pivotal Stocks Hit—Since industrial 
shares, except in the case of certain in- 
dividual issues, consistently lagged far 
behind the rails when the recent rally 
was in full flower, industrials have been 
the first to feel the impact, marketwise, 
of this change in sentiment. 

This has Kece especially evidenced in 
the performance of many pivotal stocks 
in that group, and a number of market 
students are disturbed by the swift de- 
cline lately in the Dow-Jones industrial 
stock price average which dropped from 
its recently registered post-1937 peak to 
the levels registered early in December. 
@ Rails Drop Also—Similar weakness is 
finally being disclosed by the seemingly 
impregnable rail group. This was par- 
ticularly evident during Wednesday’s 
trading session on the New York Stock 
Exchange this week when at one time 
many recent favorite rail “buys” were re- 
vealing losses on the day of as much as 
$2.50 because of profit-taking sales and 
because of a definite shortage of buying 
orders. 

How far the present reactionary move 
will extend before it has run its course 
is still problematical. Wall Streeters 
aren’t willing to go far out on the limb 
in making predictions in this connection, 
but followers of the Dow theory report 


that the decline could extend co: side; 
ably further without causing any © | ang, 
in their interpretation that the market’ 
main trend still points upward. 

@ Normal Development?—The S$: cc’, 
bullish and bearish elements both grec 
that a recession al this time is jut 4 
normal aftermath of the unbrokei fiye. 
week steady rise and that the extcit of 
such a drop will show pretty conclu..vel 
how much of the recent rally was catised 
by speculative buying and how muc!: by 
investment purchase3. 

The bulls believe that investment buy- 

ing has been predominating, and the 
claim to be much encouraged in this re. 
spect by the “small” drop seen thus far 
in prices in the face of the recent un 
favorable war and political developments 
in Europe and current indications that 
OPA intends to hold down prices by 
keeping a close eye on profits of whole- 
salers and retailers. 
@ Plugging for Selling—What has been 
particularly gratifying to that group, 
however, is the fact that the recent sharp 
rise in prices occurred during a period 
when the majority of market forecasters 
were trying to influence their clients to 
sell rather than buy stocks, 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago = Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...127.4 129.6 125.8 114.1 
Railroad .... 48.0 483 43.0 34.7 
Utility ..... 55.3 55.4 54.7 48.6 
Bonds 


Industrial ...120.7 120.9 120.3 119.3 
Railroad ....113.6 113.4 111.8 102.3 
Utility ..... 117.0 117.1 116.6 115.3 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


COMMON STOCKS-A WEEKLY RECORD 
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THE TRADING POST 


nanimity Unnecessary 


One of the most frequent arguments 
dvanced in behalf of proposed legis- 
ution is that “‘this is what the people 
want” 

"The process of charting a satisfactory 
purse of action for the nation, or for 
he community, would be less compli- 
ated if we really had the unanimity of 
‘the people” that some profess to see. 
Rut in a nation where the individual 
has every Opportunity to express himself 
eely it seldom is found, and, it seems 
o me, we are the better for it. 

Labor talks cf solidarity, but even be- 
fore the advent of the C.1.O. there were 
many labor organizations not affiliated 
with the A.F.L. And there is little 
reason to believe that the New England 
textile worker and the southern Cali- 
fornia aircraft worker see eye-to-eye on 
very many of the influences that affect 
their lives. 

The friends of the farmer offer him 
as a symbol of united determination to 
fight for this, or against that. But, on 
closer examination, this symbol disinte- 
grates into the southern planter, the 
northern dairyman, and the western 
wheat grower, to name just a few. 

We have — schools of thought 
even within the national government, 
no matter who wins at the polls. We 
have seen some recent examples of con- 
fict between ideas and ideals among 
the individuals who compose one party, 

but the friction between the Agriculture 
Dept. and the Interior Dept. on public 
lands policies antedates the New Deal 
by many years. 
* * 


Yet, despite all this, the fiction per- 
sists that business is united, and that 
when a group of businessmen offers a 
program it speaks for all business. Ac- 
tually it has become increasingly popu- 
lar in recent years to differentiate be- 
tween small business and big business, 
despite the lack of any clear-cut defini- 
tion for either. 

One businessman I know recently 
told a friend that he favored abolition 
of all price controls as quickly as possi- 
ble, but, in his next breath, he ventured 
the opinion that automobile prices 
ought not to be allowed to rise sharply 
above 1941 prices. It happens he is in 
the market s a Car. 

An insurance executive told me that 
one of the big oil companies pays large 
sums of premiums annually to mutual 
insurance concerns; yet it expects stock 
insurance companies to sympathize 
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when the oil firms complain of compe- 
tition from cooperatives. 
The last census showed there were 


| 


| 
| 


| 


more than 4,500,000 persons in the | 


United States classified as employers or 
self-employed. No organization or asso- 
ciation even pretends to speak for all of 
them. And, so long as there is no over- 
all control for business, for agriculture, 
for labor, or for the people as a whole, 
these differences of opinion among indi- 
viduals within groups seem certain to 
continue. 

It would be possible to avoid them, 
by having our policies dictated from 
above. But the essence of free enterprise 
is that there shall be competition among 
individuals, and through the interplay 
of all these varied interests, I suspect 
that we are more likely, in the long run, 
to achieve sound policies for all. 


Night Work 


Virtually ignored in all the public 
discussion about the National War 
Labor Board’s recent decision on steel- 
workers’ wages (BW —Dec.2’44,p16) is 
the effect on management of the pro- 
posed premium pay, of 4¢ and 6¢ an 
hour for the first and second night 
shifts, respectively. 

It has long been customary, in indus- 
tries that operate more than one shift, 
to place the more experienced men and 
the best foremen on the day shift. Gen- 
erally, output per man is greater during 
this Mors. 

The argument as to whether or not 
the steel industry can afford these wage 
differentials, at present ceiling prices, 
can be left to the statisticians and the 
economists. The point I would make is 
that industry—any industry—can absorb 
increased labor costs only if it can dis- 
cover means of increasing output. 

If the practice of premium pay for 
night work should be extended to a con- 
siderable segment of industry, manage- 
ment will face the new responsibility 
of trying to bring about a corresponding 
increase in production on the night 
shifts. 

It does not seem logical to expect 
that machines can be made to run more 
efficiently at night than during daylight 
hours. So the increase in production, 
if it is to come, must be found in the 
increased efficiency of manpower. 

This may well mean that top manage- 
ment men also will have to go on the 
night shift, in the future, in order to 
provide the closer supervision required 
to bring production above daytime 
standards. Wc. 


A PRACTICAL ANSWER TO 
PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


family Case after 
case proves that it is a part of 
good management to see that 
employees’ minds are as free 
from worry as possible. 


% 
" 


Many personal and family wor- 
ties can be banished through 
adequate protection against the 
unavoidable financial hazards 
“of accident, sickness, death 
and retirement. It is sound 
‘business practice to make such 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE TREND 


Business conferences of 1945 will give increasing 
prominence to that timely subject, “The Veteran Prob- 
lem.” They can profit by discoveries made in some of 
the more realistic 1944 discussions of the subject. 

An important discovery is that when you have put 
“The Veteran Problem” before a meeting, what you 
actually have there is the whole postwar job problem. 
While programs of a special nature will be required for 
servicemen who have been scarred in body or mind, 
there is no real apprehension about these being inade- 
quate or ill-conceived. What does worry responsible 
management is whether it can find enough jobs for 
nearly 10,000,000 demobilized men and women. 


® Conferences that have got down to brass tacks on the 
formulation of industry’s veteran policy have discussed it 
in that context and on the healthily conservative assump- 
tion that there will be keen competition between work- 
ers and returned servicemen for a limited number of 
jobs. They have seen realistically that the primary “vet- 
eran problem” is the old problem of planning to expand 
job opportunities, not something special that makes a 
new and different conference topic. For that, they have 
had to take their subject over into the field of labor 
relations—and deal with another challenge to be realistic. 

The existence of powerful unions is today’s most 
important single reality in management’s concern with 
labor relations. Like it or not, the firm which is a party 
to a union contract tends to consider every contemplated 
personnel decision in terms of the union response which 
that decision can be expected to evoke. The firm with- 
out a union relationship does not deviate much from 
the same type of calculation. Its interest is in how any 
given practice will affect organizing activities among its 
workers. And, knowing how these considerations are 
pushed to the fore in management’s thinking, we should 
not shy at the fact that veteran policy is sometimes sub- 
jected to the test of its effect on a union. Nor will it 
help our vision to close an eye to the evidence that some 
company proposals to give preferential treatment to vet- 
erans could easily be tied into efforts to weaken the 
bargaining power of organized labor. 


© That tie is worth a lot of careful thinking. A signifi- 
cant section of business believes, or likes to believe, that 
there is a division of interests and outlook between vet- 
erans and union members. Little concrete evidence is 
at hand to support this belief. Often cited as evidence is 
the expression of hostile soldier opinion about strikes and 
prominent labor leaders—notably John L. Lewis. Beyond 
that there are such fragmentary experiences as the G.I. 
vote in California which registered a majority in favor of 
a referendum to outlaw the closed shop. 


“VETERAN PROBLEM’—MANAGEMENT PROBLEM 


In any event, a similarity between soldier and exy 
dier thinking remains to be proved. The facts ire ¢ 
in a number of cases where servicemen have tctums 
to industry, they have immediately become the mq 
militant spirits in union locals. The Ford Motor Co. 
cite one example, found a group of ex-Marines demang 
ing that the union short-circuit its regular grievay 
handling machinery—and proceeding to wreck the play 
personnel office when union stewards insisted on opera 
ing under contract provisions. 


© One worried labor leader remarked recently that 
diers had heard a lot of wild stories about wage rate 
and when they got jobs and found pay envelopes thinng 
than they had imagined, they did not hesitate to whi 
up employee sentiment for going to management an( 
demanding impossible wage boosts—backed by the threg 
of direct action. Many thoughtful students of the labo 
movement freely predict that a new union militancy wil 
develop after the war, led by working veterans. 

The fact is that the social, economic, and _politicd 
attitudes of the returning servicemen remain among the 
great postwar uncertainties, which leaves a variety 9 
interests—in labor, industry, and politics—competing ty 
nail their flags to an enigma. 


© One line of management competition is found in the 
field of seniority privileges. Marking what are, perhaps, 
its extremes are the positions taken by the railroad and 
automobile industries. The railroads, which have accom- 
modated themselves to outside collective bargaining 
agencies, go along with their unions in behalf of a strict 
application of the re-employment provisions of the selec- 
tive service act. In the auto industry, where acceptance 
of the C.I.O. is something less than wholehearted, some 
firms are currently vying with each other in demanding 
the most liberal application of the law to provide supe 
and super-duper seniority for returning servicemen. 

On all this, it can be said that the seed of discord 
between the veteran and organized labor has undoubt- 
edly been sown deep when labor leaders are brought to 
opposing employer demands for special veteran treat: 
ment. However, it is by no means certain that industry 
will reap any enduring advantage from helping to divide 
the returning soldier and present labor leadership. An 
undermining of established leadership, no matter how 
unsatisfactory that leadership may seem, is a reovlutiot- 
ary act, the consequences of which are always unpre 
dictable. To employ symbols that have sometimes been 
heard in the imprecise debate of the conference table, 
such a division may serve only to exchange “socialism” 
for “anarchy.” 
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Here’s a 
paper package for oil 
that has lasted 3 years 


With Geon, it’s the combination of properties that counts 


TT little test package in the picture is made of paper 
— GEON-coated paper. For three years this heat- 


sealed envelope has contained a quantity of No. 10 
motor oil. As can be seen, there has been no leakage, 
no absorption, no visible aging. The formulation was 
designed to impart this specific combination of charac- 
teristics to the coating. 

Many packaging materials have one or two or more 
outstanding p ies. But with GEON vinyl resins 
and plastics #t’s the combination that counts. For GEON 
may be formulated to give a wide variety of combina- 
tions of more than 30 specific properties. Among them 


Geon 


Unuyl Reon & Plastics 


are resistance to oil, grease, fats, acids, alkalies, foods, 
light, air, aging, wear, abrasion, heat, cold, mildew, 
cracking and creasing. GEON materials may be flex- 
ible, light weight, waterproof, odorless, tasteless. They 
can be made in a wide range of colors. And they may 


be heat-sealed. 


What combination of these and other properties do 
you need to solve your packaging problem? In film, 
sheet or coatings, GEON may provide the answer. 
Right now GEON is available to industrial users sub- 
ject to allocation under General Preference Order M-10. 
However, limited quantities may be had for experiment 
—and our development staff and laboratory facilities 
are available to help you work out any special prob- 
lems or applications. For more complete information 
write Department B-6, Chemical Division, The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Rose Building, E. Ninth and Pros- 
pect, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


‘THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


ROSE BUILDING, E. 9th & PROSPECT, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Palletizin 
Mama 


Pier IZE, pick it up, tote 
it off, send it on its way! Materials 
handling has become a round-the- 
clock round-up. And much of the vast 
tonnage routed for the war fronts gets 
its first ride on electric industrial 
trucks, many operated by women and 
powered by Exide Batteries. 


Wherever goods move, Exide Batteries 
are being used. They furnish motive 
power for industrial and commercial 
trucks, for mine locomotives and 


shuttlecars. They are cranking power- 
ful Diesels on highway and off-the- 
highway equipment, on railroad loco- 
motives and ocean-going vessels. 


Exides provide light and air-condition- 
ing for passenger trains, and power 
for the signaling systems. They drive 
sound waves over telephone wires and 
through the air. And car, bus and 


BATTERIES 


SERVING OUR ARMED FORCES IN MORE 
THAN 100 APPLICATIONS 


truck owners—millions of them— 
will tell you that . . . ““When it’s an 
Exide you Start!” 


Whatever your storage battery needs, 
there is an Exide to meet it. And 
remember, our 56 years of experience 
is at your service. Exide engineers 
will be glad to recommend the type and 
size battery best suited to your needs. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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WASHINGTON’S POWER-FULL FUTURE t 


... Wee Notiteweid [ower Fool 


The swift waters of Northwest rivers provide the State of 
Washington with phenomenal amounts of cheap electric 
power for industry. Potentially this area will produce more 
and cheaper hydroelectric power than all of the rest of the 
United States combined! Thanks to the Northwest Power 
Pool (composed of the principal private, municipal and 
federal electric systems, all interconnected), power is being 
delivered now where it is needed most! Great electrochem- 
ical and electrometallurgical industries are already operat- 
ing . . . aluminum, magnesium, special steel alloys, calcium 
carbide, and wood-products and smelting plants, all requiring 
large amounts of power. After the war the Northwest Power 
Pool may well serve the peacetime power needs of thousands 
of new industries locating plants in the State of Washington. 


Cheap power beckons industry westward! 


WASNT 


jhe Hew Cornerstone 


WASHINGTON—THE STATE—HAS 


Caplin! 


ABUNDANT, CHEAP 
HYDROELECTRIC 
POWER FOR INDUS- 


IMMENSE SOURCES 
OF RAW MATERIALS 
—mi . timber, 
fuels, water power, 
etc. 


NUMEROUS BASIC 
INDUSTRIES — pro- 
vide materials for 
processing. 


DIVERSIFIED AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUC- 


LOW TAXES AND 
CONSERVATIVE FIS- 
CAL POLICIES—defi- 

» statutory limit 


© 
m 


me 
TIES 
and 
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GATEWAY TO THE 
GREAT POSTWAR 
PACIFIC MARKETS— 
the Orient, Alaska, 
Russia, Canada, 
South America. 


SKILLED LABOR—in- 

telligent, responsible, 

fair in its dealings 
management. 


PLEASANT LIVING — 
@ temperate, health- 


oe 


living. 


UNEXCELLED TRANS- 
RTATION FACILI- 
1ES — by land, sea 
air ...ina 
directions . . . deep- 
water harbors. 


INDUSTRIAL SITES 
AND HARBOR FA.- 
CILITIES — abundant 
industrial building 
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sites on harbors, 


on property taxes 
trackage and high- 


«++ 0 state income rig 
tax... no general ; 
obligation debt. deck, terminal and 


warehouse facilities, 
anchorages, etc. 


NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
THE WASHINGTON WATER POWER COMPANY 


Business-Managed Electric Com . Serving Low Cost Electricity to More Than 
370,000 Homes, Farms, a age Indeoetes in the State of Wadingven. 
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Business authority 


finds: 


with the best Post-war outlook 


Pennsylvania is one of the 8 States 


This prediction is based on an 
analysis of recent national income 
by States and on the effects of mass 
shifts of population and industry 
during the war. 

This authority says that the 
resumption of the manufacture of 
civilian durable goods will put 
Pennsylvania in one of the most 
favorable positions for continued 
prosperity after the wars. 

Statistical studies by the State 
Department of Commerce in Penn- 
sylvania show that a billion dollars 
worth of goods that could be made 


in Pennsylvania... and some day 
probably will be made here by some- 
one... isnow being made elsewhere. 

Pennsylvania itself provides a 
home market within its borders 
that is bigger than the trade of some 
whole nations. Specific facts are 
available on the markets you could 
expect for a branch plant in Penn- 
sylvania...the favorable taxes you 


would have here ... the plants or 


sites you can find... and other facts. 
Write for detailed information to 
the State Department of Commerce, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Epwarp Martin Frorp Caarant 
Governor Secretary of Commerce 


Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 
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WHO IS 


Food Machinery 


Corporation ’ 


Food Machinery Corporation is many things to many people. Ten 
manufacturing divisions with fourteen major factories located from 
coast to coast make hundreds of different products in diversified 
fields. But all FMC equipment is known alike for its excellence of 
design, its superior engineering and mechanical stability. At the 
root of this reputation is an exceptional “know-how” that is the 
result of more than sixty years of building specialized equipment 
and of solving difficult engineering problems for the food industry. 


Write on your business letterhead for a free copy of the full-color booklet 
“Amphibian Diary,” telling the story of the FMC “Water Buffalo.” 


FooD MACHINERY CORPORATION \>...... 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: 
SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION, HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS FOOD MACHINERY CORP., RIVERSIDE, CALi7.; 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER & BEAN-CUTLER DIVISIONS |= DUNEDIN & LAKELAND, FLORIDA; HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA JOHN BEAN MANUFACTURING CO., LANSING, MICH. 


NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK LOS ANGELES AND FRESNO, CALIF.; CANTON, OHIO 


PRODUCE AND FRUIT GROWERS, 
Shippers, Dealers and Retailers know us as devel- 
opers and producers of protective processes, such as 
Hypo-Clor Sterilizing Bath and Flavorseal Protection, 
that prolong the fresh life of fruits and vegetables 


HE FIGHTING FORCES KNOW US 

creators", designers and builders of “Water Buffalo” 

amphibians and other equipment for the armed forces. 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Ships, U.S. Navy. 


BUY WAR BONDS TO HELP WIN THE WAR 
«+eTO PREVENT DICTATORSHIP FROM IN- 


THE FIREMAN KNOWS US as the VADING OUR SHORES...TO KEEP SAFE 


originators and builders of FMC Original Fog Fire en gS NA po 
Fighters, revolutionary equipment which produces . 
dense fog for extinguishing fires almost instantly. 


Dresser Manufacturing Division 


*International Derrick & Equipment Co. 


Torrance, Gallif. 


THREE NEW PARTNERS* 
GOING AHEAD WITH DRESSER 


Dresser Industries now number ten. 

Formerly, we were seven companies 
helping to bring basic services to the 
user more efficiently. 

Our three new partners, each a spe- 
cialist in its fields, both round out and 
broaden Dresser’s scope of usefulness. 
This larger Dresser group can now serve 
industry and consumers with more prod- 
ucts and greater experience. 

The new Dresser members are bul- 
warked by an organization that assures 
their customers continued progress in 
product improvement, greater where- 


withal for pioneering research and steady 
maintenance of service. 

Dresser Industries, Inc., has progressed 
through the management principle of 
giving to alert, independent know-how 
an adequate backing and pooled re- 
sources. From these, each member draws 
teamed strength far greater than it 
could enjoy alone. The three new mem- 
bers of Dresser Industries, Inc., increase 
opportunities for mutual aid among the 
teammates, and at the same time, draw 
from the group advantages, for those 
they serve. 


MEMBER COMPANIES 


Bradford, Pa. 


Pacific Pumps, Inc. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


The Bryant Heater Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Bovaird & Seyfang Manufacturing Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 


Clark Bros. Co., Inc. 
Olean, N. Y. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Van der Horst Corp. of America 


Olean, N. Y. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


PLUS 


Columbus and Marietta, Ohio 
Beaumont, Texas 


. 


*Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. 
Connersville, Ind. 


DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dresser Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


*Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Co. 


DRESSER Pipe couplinc: ang te. 
pair devices for pip ine sy. 
tems. Rings and forg »gs, 


7 ; 


BRYANT Gas-fired boilers, win. 
ter air conditioners, Jrnaces, 
unit heaters and conversion 
burners for residential, commer. 
cial and industrial heating, 


—, . MU , 
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CLARK Engines and compressors 
for oil production and refining, 
Marine and stationary Diese! 
engines. 


PACIFIC Hot-oil charging pumps; 
boiler-feed pumps; general-sery- 
ice pumps for the petroleum and 
other industries; oilwell plunger 
pumps; deep-well turbine pumps. 


INTERNATIONAL DERRICK Oil 
well pumping units, derricks and 
masts, drawworks, rotary tables 
and drilling units. Airport, com- 
munications and electric-power- 
line equipment and prefabri- 
cated steel buildings. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Positive 
displacement and _ centrifugal 
blowers, exhausters, boosters 
and compressors. Air and liquid 
pumps and meters. 


% / 
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STACEY BROS. Storage holders, 
tanks and pressure vessels for 
the gas, oil, chemical and food 
industries. 


% 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Pumping 
engines, jacks, “powers”, stor- 
age tanks and allied supplies 
and equipment for oilfields. 


VAN DER HORST Porus-KROME— 
@ patented process of applying 
chromium lining on cylinder 
walls, piston rings and crank- 
shafts—for longer wear. 


INCORPORATE D 


TERMINAL TOWER 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Courtesy Wheeling Stee! Corporation 


FLAME STITCHING COVERALLS FOR ARTILLERY SHELLS 


Se need protection against cor- 
rosion and other surface damage 
during their long journey to our global 
firing lines. Each shell is encased in a 
metal container—a “coverall” that pre- 
serves the lethal traveler on the long 
trip from arsenal to artillery post. 


Automatic oxyacetylene flame weld- 
ing machines perform the main tailoring 
operation in producing these metal 
shell-containers. Open seam tubes that 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 
MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. 
NATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION 
PURE CARBONIC, INCORPORATED 

THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
WILSON WELDER & METALS CO., INC. 


OXYGEN, ACETYLENE AND OTHER ATMOSPHERIC GASES ° 
ARC WELDING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES ° 


have been formed from flat metal 
sheets are placed into each of ten 
identical welding machines, two of 
which are shown above. Then at the 
push of a button, all ten torches move 
as one, automatically stitching up the 
open seams. The operation takes only 
a minute ... and the seams are tight 
and permanent. 


This mechanical welding operation— 
developed in wartime by Airco Engi- 
neers—presents interesting opportu- 
nities for postwar manufacturing. It 


combines unusual speed with a high de- 
gree of weld uniformity, features that 
make for increased economy and re- 
duced rejects. 


Air Reduction’s Applied Engineering 
Division will be glad to provide com- 
plete details on mechanical gas weld- 
ing and other work-speeding flame 
and arc methods. For further informa- 
tion, or technical aid in using these 
modern methods, write to Dept. BW, at 
the New York office. 

* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS * 


AIR REDUCTION 


60 EAST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 


GAS WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS * CALCIUM CARBIDE 
CARBON DIOXIDE * “DRY ICE’ * ANAESTHETIC AND THERAPEUTIC GASES AND APPARATUS 
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DIG IN TODAY FOR EXPORT BUSINESS TOMORROW! 


ROGERS can help you strike pay dirt in 


tomorrow’s greatly expanded new world markets 


With the return of peacetime competi- 
tion, manufacturers of industrial equip- 
ment will once again have to dig—and 
dig hard!—for every nugget of profit- 
able business they can get. And new 
outlets must be found if production 
facilities, expanded by war needs, are 
to pay their way in the times ahead. 


New and uncultivated markets have 
sprung up in strange-sounding places 

. War-ripped countries are depending 
largely on American equipment to solve 
their reconstruction problems . . . and 
long-awaited replacements of worn-out 
machinery are as necessary abroad as in 


this country. 


Now — with these opportunities 
abroad snowballing tremendously — 
is an ideal time to obtain a foothold 
for your product in foreign markets. 


But foreign trade, studded as it is with 
uncertainties, headaches and pitfalls, is 
hard headed business. That's why, if 
you have never exported your product 
and are now planning to do so... or 
if your export department has fallen by 
the wayside under the stress of war. . . 
of if you are not satisfied with results 
obtained, Rogers Diesel & Aircraft Cor- 
poration’s Export Division, with its vast 
knowledge of foreign trade in past years, 


can help you work this rich lode. 


For Rogers is fully equipped 
to handle your export prob- 
lem. Years of experience in the 
field have brought us an inti- 
mate knowledge of the condi- 
tions, governmental regula- 
tions, languages, customs and 
buying habits of each foreign 


TRADE MARK BEC. 
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country. Carefully cultivated are ow 
contacts with buyers from abroad who 
are even now in the market for equip- 
ment to rebuild their countries. A serv- 
ice Organization with a background of 
trans-global trouble-shooting trips backs 
up each export sale. And RDA has the 
financial capacity to relieve you of 
credit problems outside the boundaries 


of the United States. 


With some foreign buying commissions 
already here to place orders, the time to 
get in your spadework is now! We'd be 
happy to talk it over with you . . . with- 


out cost or obligation . . . and soon. 


ROGERS DIESEL AND 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Export Divisfon: 1120 Leggett Avenue, New Yor! 
59, New York. Divisions: Hil! Diesel Engine Con 
pany, Edwards Company, Edwards Aircraft Prod 


ucts, Inc., Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company 


OF BUNDYWELD 
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2 ...of copper-coated S.A.E., 1010 steel is continuously 
rolled twice around Jaterally into tubular form. Walls 
of uniform thickness and concentricity .. . 


Bundyweld Steel Tubing is made by a process entirely 
different from that used in the making of any other 
tubing. A single strip ... 


...a brazing furnace, where the copper coating fuses 
and alloys with the double steel walls. After brazing 
and cooling, the tubing has become .. . 


...are assured by the use of close tolerance cold 
rolled strip. This double rolled strip in tubular form 
is next passed through... 
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...a SOLID double wall steel tube completely copper 
brazed throughout 360° of wall contact, copper coated 
inside and out, free from scale and closely held to 


6 Bundyweld is furnished hard or annealed in a wide 
range of standard diameters and gauges up to %" O.D 
Special sizes, cold drawn as desired. Also furnished in 


Monel. 


TUBING 


EnGinecneo To vour SAPECTATIONS 


on. dimensions. 
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BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 


Pacific Metals Company, Ltd. Standard Tube Sales Corp. lapham-Hickey Company Rutan & Company 
3100 19th Street 1 Admiral Avenue 3333 W. 47th Place 112 South 16th Street 
San Francisco 10, California Maspeth, New York City, N. Y. Chicago 32, Illinois Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


Eagle Metals Company 
3628 East Marginal Way 
Seattie 4, Washington 


A New Picture of 


FROM CANS TO CROWNS, FibeR 
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1. SUPPOSE YOU, as an average American, are 45. 2. WHEN YOU WERE A DOUGHBOY in 1918, food in 
When you were only 5, Continental Can Co. began to Continental cans helped you fight, just as it’s help- 
make quality cans for food. Canned foods, with ing millions of GI’s everywhere today. Then, as 
their convenience and economy, were just beginning now, Continental research developed new ideas and 
to be the everyday part of your life they are now. skills to give you new and better things in cans. 
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5. YOU WORKED HARD when this war began, often = 6. WHEN THE ARMY CALLED you for procurement 
lunching at your desk. The liquid-tight paper con- duty you realized the great job containers are doing 


4 


~ 


[= tainers and cups your coffee and ice cream came in in war. We're making metal and paper containers for 
y ‘3 are now made by Continental. So are fiber drums in virtually every branch of the armed forces and Lend 
7 which so many dry products are safely shipped. —— Lease, plus hundreds of special war products. 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Company, Inc., 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers - Fiber Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups + Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Products - Machinery ond 


Equipment - OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Company, Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. + Boothby Fibre Can Division, Roxbury, Mass. 
Mono Containers, Newark, N. J. . Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio . Bond Grown & Cork Company, Wilmington, Del. . Cameron Can Machinery Company, 
Chicago, Il. + FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Company of Canada, ltd., Montreal ~- Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, S. A. Havana, 


of the Continental Family 


AND PAPER CONTAINERS AND PLASTICS 


3. BY THE TIME YOU were 33, thousands of products 4. REMEMBER THAT FISHING TRIP in °38? You took 
besides food, from tooth powder to paint, were P your favorite beer in Continental Cap-Sealed Cans 
coming to you in sturdy, protecting cans. You “A> because they were so convenient and easy to open 
leas and bought motor oil for the first time in refinery-sealed s* That year we started making crown caps. Since the 

cans, , cans, an advance pioneered by Continental. we've made billions of them for cans and bottles. 
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7. WHEN YOU GET BACK on the job, you'll find a 8. LIFE BEGINS AT 40 for Continental Can Company! On our 
lot of things of colorful, durable plastics in your 40th anniversary, we suggest that you keep your eye on 
office and home—many of them fabricated by our Continental for packaging and plastic products. And keep your 
Plastics Division. Today we're making plastic prod- eye on the Continental trade-mark, too! You'll be seeing 
ucts, from bomber enclosures to battery cases. the Triple-C more and more in industry and in your home. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Keep your eye on Continental = for Packaging and Plastic Products 


By Government authorization, heavy-duty Autocar 

Trucks are now in production for essential com- 

mercial hauling. Act at once! Your Autocar 
Branch will help you file your application. 


VIEAVY TANKAGE - 


For the ruts of War or the highways of Peace, Autocar Tru 


are precision-built for the heaviest of heavy-duty work. Mi| 
after mile, day after day, year after year, these famous trucks put 0; 
dependable, low-cost-per-mile performance and reduce haul 
and delivery costs for the nation’s leaders. Ask Shell Uni 
Oil Corporation. They know Autocar Trucks through long yea 
of rugged use. Then follow the leaders, for they know the way! 


AUTOCAR TRUCKS lg 


MANUFACTURED IN ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA Four-Time Winner 
SERVICED BY FACTORY BRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAST of the Army-Navy 


When the Quonset Huts take 


When the needs of war lessen . . . when 
the use of Stran-Steel is permitted for 
home-front construction . . . then, the 
rugged strength and permanence of 
quality steel framing will be available 
within the price range of even the small 
farm building or industrial warehouse. 

Today, Stran-Steel, in war-front bar- 
racks, hangars, hospitals, shops—in 
arctic blizzards and steaming jungles— 


STRAN-STEEL 


has set an amazing new standard of 
building efficiency. Easy to ship, stock 
and handle, and speedily erected with 
ordinary carpenter tools, its economy is 
obvious. And its use in famous Quon- 
set Huts all over the world attests its 
remarkable resistance to deterioration. 


off their uniforms ° 


If saving time and money is impor- 
tant then Stran-Steel is a “‘must.”’ It’s 
adaptable to almost any style of archi- 
tecture or type of collateral material. 
It’s a “world of tomorrow” develop- 
ment, here today—extensively tested 
conclusively proved—an answer in stee! 
to better building and reduced con 
struction and maintenance costs .. . 
Keep your eye on Stran-Steel. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION. PENOBSCOT BLDG.. DETROIT 26. MICH 


unit of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION executive orrices. pittssuRGH. PA 


SYNTHETIC SUCCESS... 


This odd-looking tree ~ | “iy These resins work with the soft, 

of chemical symbols ~ war-substitute oils making faster- 

was first grown at the ae ; drying varnishes with increased 

Hercules Experiment epost = ete hardness and toughness. Not 

Station. It is a tree < PS only that, but the Pentalyns can 

that has already borne a actually improve the action of 
fruit for paint and varnish makers. - m tung oil itself — promising still 
It is the family tree of a new and tougher, quicker-drying protec- 
very useful group of synthetic tive coatings when tung is avail- 
resins—the Pentalyns.* able again. 


And strangely enough it was an- 
other tree—the tung oil tree of 
China—that first gave the Pen- 


This Hercules research achieve- 
ment in Synthetic Resins is typical 
of Hercules work in other fields as 


talyns their present importance J “SE p, oe well—in Terpene and Rosin Chem- 
and promising future. For tung oil 7 icals, in Cellulosics, Explosives, 
is a hard oil that makes varnishes in Papermakers Chemicals, and 
and paints dry hard and fast, form tough, durable protective in Chemical Cotton. Now perhaps Hercules has the answer to 
coatings. Thus, when the war cut off tung oil supplies, America a problem of yours, Why not find out? You can do so very 
had to find a means of making soft oils do this hard job. Inthe _ easily indeed by simply sending a letter to Department B-124, 
Pentaiyns, Hercules had the answer. Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR SS Bm Bee & g 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Co. IN-213 Copyright 1944, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 


For Merry Cash Register Music Inside. . . 


MERITS OF 
ALLEGHENY METAL 
*% Highly resistant to 

corrosion and 


*% Unaffected by food 
e~ fruit acids. 
% Lustrous, handsome, 


% Easy to form, weld, 
machine. 


% Low maintenance and 
depreciation costs. 


% Dependably uniform. 


HERE’S really a double consid- 

eration involved here. First, 
Allegheny Metal has the sort of 
bright attractiveness and modern ap- 
peal that draws people—makes for 
increased store traffic and sales. 
Second, it has the permanence, the 
ease of cleaning and lack of need 
for constant refinishing, that keeps 
maintenance and depreciation costs 
at an absolute minimum. 


You have a two-fold prospect: 
that of taking in more money—and 
over the long run, of being able to 
keep more of what you make. In 


any business that depends on the 
public’s selectivity—and especially 
where food or beverages enter the 
picture—the judicious use of Alle- 
gheny Metal on exteriors, and for 
interior decoration and equipment, 
presents strong arguments for qual- 
ity and sanitation on the one hand 
and greater profits on the other. 
@ Take advantage of them in your 
planning. Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Brackenridge, Pa. and 
principal cities, coast to coast. 


Allegheny Metal is also handled and stocked by 
all Joseph T Ryerson & Son, Inc warehouses 


ALLEGHENY METAL 


W&D 9564-A 
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The Time -Tevted Stainbese Steel 
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A JOB FOR THE 


MADE BY 


HARDEST METAL 


MAN 


Starting as a metal powder, Carboloy Cemented Carbide 
is transformed, under heat and pressure, into an endless 


variety of shapes and forms—tool tips, 


dies and 


machine parts with the super-hardness that is vital to 
production 


high-speed, low-cost industrial! 


Right now all industry is planning 
better products for “tomorrow.” 

And right now all industry: is 
sharpening its cost pencils. for a 
competitive battle royal. 

Industry’s new weapon—Carboloy 
Cemented: Carbide—already is play- 
ing a powerful part in this coming 
battle of products and costs. It fig- 
ures prominently in the immediate 
plans of manufacturers in every field 
of business. 


A Million Jobs for Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide 


The postwar jobs already awaiting 


te 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, 


the hardest metal made by man are 
many — varied — and important. 

It has the super-hardness in tools 
to machine today’s super-tough 
alloys—in dies to draw wire and 
tubing and to form sheet metal. 


It works at speeds once thought 
impossibly high, to tolerances never 
before practical in mass production 
— and it commonly doubles or triples 
the output of machines and men. 


In a day that is demanding longer 
life for machine and product parts, 
Carboloy Cemented Carbide is also 
finding widespread use as a material 


INC., 


(ARBOLO 


TRACE MARK 


DETROIT 32, 


for wear-proofing parts of machines 
and other products subject to exces- 
sive wear. 


At Your Service for Postwar Plans 
These characteristics, matched by 
no other known metal, will count 
heavily on the quality side, as well 
as the cost side, of postwar manu- 
facture. 


Product planning for tomorrow 
can benefit today from the help 
Carboloy Cemented Carbide can 
give, in production efficiency and 
production economy. 

For this help, you are invited to 


call freely upon Carboloy engineer- 
ing, facilities and experience. 


ox 


MICHIGAN 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 


THE HARDEST METAL 
_ MADE BY MAN 


TRUCK 
» 1 Goeight Line is the Shortest 


Distance Between Two Points 


Because Trucks Deliver The Goods All The Way.. 


Truck freight is the fast freight but 
that’s not all. It’s economical. It’s de- 
pendable. It’s convenient. 

Trucks deliver the goods — all the 
way —from loading dock to receiving 
platform. Demonstrating by over fifty 
billion ton-miles a year that a truck 
line is the shortest distance between 
two points! 

That goes for wartime as well as 
peacetime. 

It's true that truck operators have 
been up against tough going for the 
past three years. No new trucks, to 
speak of. Not enough new repair 
parts. Not enough tires. Not enough 
men. But trucks “are delivering the 
goods despite these handicaps. 
More tons, more miles, than ever 
before! 

And 75% of all truck freight 
is war freight. No wonder Army 


Generals have told truck operators: 
“The war transportation job could 
not have been done without you.” 

An important share of today’s truck 
freight is hauled by Internationals. 
For International . . . famous for its 
rugged dependability . . . is America’s 
favorite heavy-duty truck. Yes, regis- 
tration figures show that in the ten 
years before the war, more heavy- 
duty Internationals were sold than 
any other make. 

We’re understandably proud of the 
great job those Internationals have 
been doing. They have earned their 
leadership. And they have set stand- 
ards that will make tomorrow’s Inter- 

national Trucks—and tomorrow's 
truck transportation —even bet- 
ter than ever. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
R 180 .N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 


. Without Delay! 


- alii — 


Wew Truchet 


@ The government has 
authorized the manu- 
facture of a limited 
quantity of trucks for 
essential civilian haul- 
ing. International is 
building them in me- 
dium-duty and heavy- 
duty sizes. See your In- 
ternational Dealer or 
Branch for valuable 
help in making out 
your application, 
* 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM! 


WHERE 00 WE GO FROM HERE? 


Which way from V-Day? 
Which way from the peace table? 
Which way to the America we are fighting for? 


There is only one way . 
To unite for peace as we have for war! 
Now, the power and the promise is clear. . < 
Working together, we have launched the greatest fight- 
ing fleet the world has ever seen . . . 

Together, we can build the greatest merchant fleet 
ever to fly the skies or sail the seas. 

Working together, we have employed for war 
every willing, able hand .. . 

Together, we can build for peace new industries, 
new markets, new standards of living .. . 

Working together, we have made common such 
strange things as radar, jet propulsion, penicillin 


... we have developed new sciences and perfected 
old ones, then applied their newly discovered 


power to smashing our enemies. 
Together, we can utilize the new materials, new 


processes and new sciences, to make reality the 
dreams of an even greater America. 


NASH 5 Py 
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7: KELVINATOR 


This is the power of a united America... 


Its promise—new opportunities fer all to live and 
grow, to work and build, to create the happier life, 
the better home, the bigger job, the greater future 
that is the birthright of every American. 


With the unwavering conviction that this nation 
owes to those who have fought and worked to pre- 
serve it ...astrong, a vital and a growing America 
. . . It is the purpose of this company of men and 
women to convert its vast production capacity 
from war to peace as quickly as possible. 

» oe 


To triple its pre-war production of motor cars . 
build annually more thar a million household 
refrigerators, home freezers, electric ranges and com- 


mercial refrigeration units! 
This will be our part in helping to create the new 


jobs, the new opportunities, the new and greater 
America which will justify the faith of its people 


in its future. 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
DETROIT + Grand Rapids + Lansing 


Milwaukee - 


Kenosha - 


ta: 


A New Radio Hit Show! Tune in 
: “The Andrews Sisters’’ and Guest Stars 
Sundays 4:30 P.M. E.W.T. Blue Network 
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Ke aS MACHINES AND: MENI. 


This is a good picture of four strands of FLEXIBLE H© 
—but no picture at all of their dramatic pat£in-mr6dern 
warfare. It would take moyigg”pictures to tell that 
story! You'd see w fel and oil rushing through 


them at the he#ghe-ct battle . . . in planes, tanks, ships 


~s 
and combat edrs in every sphere of combat. 


ruly the wartime function of simple flexible hosing 
is equalled only by its peacetime potentialities. As the 
world’s largest manufacturers of this product, the four 
plants of The Weatherhead Company have played a 
prominent part in the nation’s war effort—and are pre- 


pared to assume the same role in Peace. 


Look Ahead with Cw) 


Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Mannfacturers.of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, 
refrigeration and other key industries. 
Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 
Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 


PREE: Write on company letter- 
head for "Seeds Of Industry’ =— 
a history of The Weatherhead 
Company, its many facilities 
and diversified products. 
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